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Fast, fair claim 
settlement is, after all, 
the reason you buy 
business insurance in 
the first place. So when 
you have a loss, you'll 
really appreciate your 
Unicover® protection 
from The Specialist. 

All claims are 
handled promptly and 
efficiently. But when 
you have a major loss — 
fire, vandalism, etc. — 
that’s when Universal 
really goes into action. 

We have major loss 
teams on constant 
standby, ready to travel 
anywhere. So you'll be 
getting service from The 


If your insurance cover 
you stranded after a 
call in The Specialist. 


Specialist within hours 
of your loss. 

And because 
we ve specialized in 
automobile dealers 
and their insurance 
problems since 1922, 
we can help with many 
loss-related details. 
Like disposing of hail- 
battered or fire- 
damaged automobiles. 
Or shortcuts in 
restoring your building. 
That's why we call 
ourselves The Specialist. 

If this is the kind of 
dependability you want 
from your insurance 
coverage, then you 
want The Specialist. 


800-321-7803 


Ask for Patty Henderson. Or write for 
more information about Auto Dealer 
Protection from The Specialist 


Name &Title 
Dealership 
Address 
City 


State 


Phone toll-free 
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Twenty Years Ago True 


nty years ago in San Fran- 
rhe oid NADA Board of Direc- 
‘ors appointed a special task force 
» investigate rising problems fac- 
ing dealers in the 1960s and to 
the future of the industry. 
o decades later, the situation 
much the same. 
[Informing the task force to hold 
ings across the country, 
ADA warned: “A grave crisis 
‘qd dealer financial loss threaten 
affect both the basic franchise 
~aterm and also the automobile 
¢ruck manufacturing busi- 
eae, and the very economic well- 
oing of the nation.” 
= February, 1961, task force 
,embers were saying that the loss 
of dealers is “alarming and is con- 
uing to grow at an accelerated 
.o” They said that oppor- 
nities were so limited, it was 
<jjing the enthusiasm for the 
sit ess.” 
, mong eight questions that the 
1. force asked was one that re- 
,g unanswered: “Is the present 
nchise system destined to sur- 
9” 


L. 


4< the hearings spread across 
‘pation, with H. L, Galles, Jr. of 
uquerque as chairman, the 
lic was made aware of the 
~ing problems of franchised 
car and truck dealers and a 
4 spirit of unity among dealers 
. fostered. 

s+ andards of practices for adver- 
~. and selling automobiles 
*.. from the task force. The 
, DA Code of Ethics was born. 
* Seven C’s of Quality’— 
sracter, Competence, Capital, 


Constructiveness, Cooperation, 
Confidence and Courage—were 
demanded as the bottom line for 
becoming a franchised dealer. 

These were high principles and 
standards, necessary for the pres- 
ervation and prosperity of the 
franchise system. But a question 
that Galles asked still faces the 
industry: “Can a dealer success- 
fully operate a highly competitive 
business involving great contin- 
gent liabilities in an atmosphere 
of constantly decreasing profit op- 
portunities?” 

For many years, including 1980, 
dealers’ net profit as a percentage 
of net sales has dipped below 1.0 
percent. In 1958, it had sunk to 0.2 
percent. 

In such a business climate, the 
numbers of franchised dealers 
have dropped from 47,500 in 1950 
to 27,000. The year 1980 has so far 
seen more than 1,000 dealerships 
close because of slow sales, high 
interest costs and gloomy pros- 
pects. They have been victims of 
the system. 

Dealers this year have been able 
to gain a major concession from 
the government in the form of a 
dealer loan guarantee program. 
Many were reluctant to turn to 
federal help, but the alternative 
was losing their businesses. Many 
dealers have survived because 
they took advantage of the system. 

In listing recommendations in 
1961, the NADA task force said, 
“There is no substitute for work 
and intelligent management on 
the part of the dealer himself.” 
That truism remains in 1980. It 
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also follows that forces outside the 
dealership—recession, soaring 
prices, high fuel costs and interest 
rates—can undermine hard work 
and good business tactics, because 
some solid dealerships collapsed in 
1980. Hard times also may loom in 
1981. 

In citing a standard for dealers, 
the task force of the 1960s said it 
believed: 

e In the competitive enterprise 
system and is dedicated to its pres- 
ervation. 

e In the franchise method of 
new motor vehicle distribution 
and is dedicated to its survival. 

e That the preservation and 
survival of these systems depend 
upon reasonable profit oppor- 
tunities for all segments of the in- 
dustry. 

e That each segment of the in- 
dustry is entitled to profit oppor- 
tunity commensurate with its con- 
tribution to the overall success of 
the industry. 

© That today the franchised re- 
tail dealer is deprived of the oppor- 
tunity for his commensurate share 
of industry profits. 

Those beliefs of 1961 are 
realities of the ’80s. Our industry 
is troubled, but it will not solve its 
problems without recognition of 
the need for a strong franchised 
dealer body. Dealers themselves 
also must toe the line that was so 
clearly drawn by the task force of 
20 years ago in the NADA Code of 
Ethics. As the report concluded: 
“Endorsement of morality is not 
enough. The practice of morality is 
essential.” & 
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overnor tries new-car 
plan. Outgoing Mis- 
souri Governor Joseph 
P. Teasdale, in an effort to stimu- 
late demand for American-made 
automobiles and put his state’s 
laid-off auto workers back on the 
production line, is encouraging 
Missouri businesses to provide 
payroll bonuses to employees who 
purchase domestically-built vehi- 
cles. 

_ Specifically, the Governor’s let- 
ter, being sent to 3,500 Missouri 
firms, calls for them to offer a $100 
cash bonus to any employee who 
buys such a car through December 
31. 

Missouri is second only to 
Michigan in car assembly and, last 
year, handled 11 percent of all cars 
and 12 percent of all trucks pro- 
duced in the U.S. In 1977, one of 
every five people employed in 
Missouri was employed in an 
automotive-related job. That fig- 
ure has gone downhill since. 

Governor Teasdale’s argument 
for his program: “It makes good 
economic sense for Missouri firms 
to participate, because virtually 
every Missourian’s job is affected 
by the condition of the automobile 
industry in the state,” he said. 
Buyer attitudes. According to the 
University of Michigan’s Institute 
for Social Research, consumer at- 
titudes in the third quarter 
showed significant improvement 
for the first time in three years. 

“The direction of the recent 
changes has been most satisfac- 
tory,” says survey director 
Richard Curtin, “but the level of 
attitudes and expectations is still 
rather low. 

“Consumers’ evaluations still 
remain, on balance, unfavorable, 
and the greater volatility in at- 
titude trends in recent years in- 
creases the likelihood that the re- 
covery path will be marked by 
temporary reversals. 

“The rapid improvement in con- 
sumer sentiment (during each 
month in the July-September 
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period) was based on more favor- 
able expectations for future im- 
provement, rather than on more 
favorable assessments of the cur- 
rent situation. Expected im- 
provements in both personal fi- 
nances and business conditions 
were reported more frequently in 
September, 1980 than in Sep- 
tember, 1979, but evaluations of 
consumers’ current financial situ- 
ation and buying conditions were, 
on balance, still less favorable 
than year-earlier readings.” 

Curtin says improvements since 
May in buying attitudes have been 
due to improved credit conditions, 
but he warns that recent increases 
in interest rates are likely to again 
weaken those attitudes. “Much 
greater improvement in senti- 
ment must be recorded,” he says, 
“before sustained growth in con- 
sumer sales can be expected.” 

The U-M report reveals that 
buying conditions for durables, 
vehicles, and houses each has im- 
proved significantly. Favorable 
buying attitudes toward the auto 
market were held by 40 percent in 
the third quarter, up from 34 per- 
cent in the second. Increases in 
unemployment were expected by 
just 46 percent of the people sur- 
veyed in the third quarter com- 
pared to 66 percent in the one pre- 
vious, and expectations with re- 
speet to inflation also improved 
slightly. 


ANCO promotion program. 
Windshield wiper blades are ap- 
parently becoming, more and 
more, a very viable and saleable 
aftermarket item. 

As 1978 rolled to a close, “prod- 
uct awareness” with respect to 
wiper blades in general was at a 
low level. Manufacturers were not 
exactly promoting the product 
wildly to consumers, and many 
people were changing their blades 
but once every three years, far less 
frequently than is generally rec- 
ommended. 

Then at the start of 79, ANCO’s 
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parent, Champion Spark Plug Co., 
decided to link its product with a 
campaign featuring Laurel and 
Hardy look-a-likes Chuck Mc- 
Cann and Jim McGeorge. 

In a year’s time, awareness of 
the ANCO brand on an unaided 
recall basis increased 47 percent. 
Awareness of a competitive brand 
was up 15 percent during the same 
time frame, and according to 
Champion’s VP for advertising 
and marketing, Richard Kudner, 
this was expected. “There’s much 
more awareness of the product line 
as a whole,” he says, “and the size 
of the whole market should grow 
as a result.” 

In April, 1979, 42 percent of the 
car owners surveyed said they had 
replaced a windshield wiper, anda 
year later, 51 percent said they 
had. 

ANCO’s been advertising fairly 
heavily on televison in the first 
and fourth quarters, scheduling 
Monday Night Football and 
NCAA football, among others. 
And, it’s apparently sticking with 
the “Stan and Ollie” campaign 
over the long-term, hoping that 
will help create an increasingly 
strong identification for the prod- 
uct even though the annuq/ 
budget is relatively low. 

The company’s been utilizing 
the famous comedians on its win- 
dow and wall posters, three- 
dimensional displays, fliers, 
counter cards and iron-on decal 
give-aways, and its T-shirts, 
dealer advertising mats and radio 
spots for local cooperative adver- 
tising have also borne the pair. 

ANCO also created an ad kit for 
retailers, including logos, retail ad 
repros, a dealer soundsheet, etc, 

As far as growth in the 
windshield product area is con- 
cerned, ANCO says it thinks there 
is plenty of opportunity. The re- 
placement market, dominated by 
do-it-yourselfers, can be, it thinks, 
much more significant, especially 
if the importance of annual re- 
placement is stressed. 


kTor Raised Our Gross 
$109°° Per Cari! 


5Sewar Olds, Johnstown Pennsylvania, is another of the many dealers nationwide 
sriencing the benefits of the ‘TekTor System, the fastest growing sealant program 
s country. Not a line of raw chemicals, but areal, cost effective marketing and 
ning system with the dealer’s bottom line in mind, encompassing total flexibility, 
5lete internal protection, and real profit dollars!! 


AVE. — JOHNSTOWN, PA 15904 — PHONE 266.8611 jim dewarfolds 


/-, James Caputo 


now, we began applying 'TekTor exterior and interior to all o 
: Dewar Datsun facility following our meeting in February. 
4nstalled option, were very evident in our profits at the end of 
; gross per unit increased by $109.00. 


as important has been the customer and salesmen acceptance of the 
Y products. To quote onof our salesmen after we began doing our inv 
ce of our cars is being recognized by my customers and has aided 
fit is that the cost of applying 'TekTor to our cars was less than 
i ts for ordinary glaze and the get ready time was reduced. 


Pictured left to right: Jim Dewar, President, Jim Caputo, Sales Manager, ‘TekTor 
Division, Bill Hollern, Vice President of Jim Dewar Datsun, Inc. 


Mr. Dealer: 


Tired of all the talk about miracle discoveries, 
unbelievable profit projections that are also 
unachievable? Are you ready for some real 
down-to-earth talk about generating profits 
effectively on all cars — big & little? 


Contact the ‘TekTor People for the real facts!! 


Our Thanks to Jim Dewar Olds, ¢ 
Jim Dewar Datsun, ra 
Their Employees and Customers. Pee 4 
From the ‘TekTor People y ° 


*TekTor system has certaintly proven to us its value, especially, 
hich is very important today. 


ne, ¥ 


Sincerely, 


_ JIM DEWAR OLDS, IN 


OLOSMOBILE @ AMC JEEP @ RENAULT 


‘TekTor Protection System Works!! 


product package designed specifically 
5 raise gross effectively in any dealership 
ough comprehensive implementation and 
low through!! 


or More Information, Call 704/478-2161 a8 
¢ 
2) 
he R.C.I. ‘TekTor Pe 
ee A CP.O- Box 340 « 
J BN Catawba, NC 28609 PA 
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Helping Your Would-Be Mechanics and Your Would-Be Successor Graduate. 3 
There is a way to staff your shop with high-quality techs painlessly, and there is a way 
to give your would-be successor the training he or she will need. 


Speaking Out: NADA President-Elect Wendell Miller. 
The Association’s new leader speaks his mind. 


The New Emphasis on QUALITY. 
The new and newly revamped domestic factories are impressive, and so is the resolve of 
the workers and management. 


L.A. And The NADA Convention Match Up. 
More substance, and just maybe, more fun. 


Running Down Receivables. 
If you’ve got problems with cash flow, your accounts, checks, or what’s legal, read this. 
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The Auto Industry And The Law 


FTC antitrust policy The Federal Trade Commission has ruled that activities that might 
revealed by dismissal of create a monopoly do not necessarily violate antitrust laws if those 
DuPont charges activities result from aggressive competition and technical know- 


how. This ruling clarifies an ambiguous area of the law and repre- 
sents a major antitrust policy statement by the FTC. 

The case involved the successful efforts of the DuPont Company in 
the 1960s to market the chemical titanium dioxide (a pigment used to 
make paints and other products white). An FTC staff complaint in 
1978 alleged that DuPont discouraged competition by keeping the 
chemical’s price low and by engaging in “overly rapid” expansion of 
production. These charges were rejected last year by an FTC adminis. _ 
trative law judge. This decision was recently upheld by the full Com- 
mission, which dismissed all antitrust charges against DuPont. The 
Commission was convinced that the company’s dominant market po- 
sition was the result of “business foresight, intelligent planning, ded- . 
icated technological application. . . and the taking of economic risks 


While the order will bind the FTC as a precedent, it is unclear at ; 
this time what effect it will have on the Justice Department. The 
Justice Department also has jurisdiction over antitrust enforcement 


cases. 
1981 gas mileage guides Effective immediately, 1981 gas mileage guides are available from 
now available the Department of Energy. These guides provide fuel economy infor- 


mation to prospective purchasers of 1981 model-year automobiles 
and light-duty trucks. Dealers are required to maintain current 
copies of the guide on display in showrooms and to stock copies for the 
use of the public. 

If a dealer has not already received the 1981 guides, or if additional 
copies are needed, the dealer should write to the following address 
and specify the desired quantity of the 49-state and/or the California 
version: Fuel Economy Distribution, Technical Information Center, 
Department of Energy, P.O. Box 62, Oak Ridge, TN 37830. 


Capital gains The IRS has issued final rules extending the holding period required 
for long-term capital gains or losses. The decision, T.D. 7728, which 
reflects the changes brought on by the Tax Reform Act of 1976, 
lengthens the holding period defining long-term capital gains and 
losses. The period is extended from six to nine months for the taxable 
year beginning in 1977 and from nine months to one year for tax 
years beginning after December 31, 1977. 

These final rules adopt the amendments which appear April 9, 

1980 in the Federal Register (45 FR 24205). Additionally, the term 
“capital net income” is substituted for the term “net capital gain” in 
Internal Revenue Code Section 1222(9) and the term “net capital 
gain” is substituted for the term “net Section 1201 gain” in Section 
1222(11). 

nd See AA RT Te tees. oo tt) ee os ee eee UU 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. For further information or questions concerning the items 
appearing in this column, write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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C investigates farm 
or fires 


z 

t 

: 

reader asks: 
2 


The Federal Trade Commission has filed a formal complaint against 
International Harvester Co., alleging that IH sold farm tractors with 
defective gas tanks that explode and cause fires. The complaint states 
that several pre-1975 model tractors are designed in such a way that 
they allow pressure from engine heat to build up in the fuel tanks. 
When the gas cap is removed or loosened, fuel can geyser up to twenty 
feet and land on the hot engine, the tractor and the driver. According 
to the FTC, as many as 800,000 dangerous tractors are still in use and 
have resale potential. If the evidence supports a finding of safety haz- 
ard, IH would be required to correct the problem. 


Every time I run an ad on gas mileage, I worry about the proper dis- 
closures. I know there used to be a rule on this, but is it still in effect? 
If it is, what are the required disclosures? 


The Environmental Protection Agency first published its Fuel 
Economy advertising guide in the Federal Register on November 28, 
1978. The “Guide” is still in effect and is really a rule mandating cer- 
tain disclosures about gas mileage whenever fuel economy is men- 
tioned in radio, television and print media advertising. Compliance is 
enforced by the Federal Trade Commission through penalties and 
cease-and-desist orders. 

The “Guide” provides that: 

1. Dealers may not make implied or express representations about 
fuel economy unless the dealer discloses: 

a. the EPA “estimated mpg;” and 

b. that the “estimated mpg” is to be used for comparison purposes 
and that actual fuel economy will be different depending on driving 
speed, weather conditions and trip length. 

2. If “estimated highway fuel economy” is mentioned: 

a. the EPA “estimated mpg” must be given substantially more 
prominence; 

b. the advertising must disclose that the “estimated mpg” is to be 
used for comparison purposes and that actual mileage may be dif- 
ferent; and 

c. the advertising must disclose that the actual highway mileage 
will probably be less than the “estimated mpg.” 

3. If the “estimated combined fuel economy” is mentioned: 

a. the advertising must refer to that figure as the “estimated com- 
bined mileage” or the “combined estimate;” 

b. the EPA “estimated mpg” must be given substantially more 
prominence; 

c. the advertising must disclose that the “estimated mpg” is for 
comparison purposes and that actual mileage may be different; and, 

d. the advertising must disclose that the “estimated mpg” is more 
likely to reflect actual overall mileage than the “estimated combined 
fuel economy.” 

4. Fuel economy estimates derived from a non-EPA test may be dis- 
closed providing: 

a. the EPA “estimated mpg” is also disclosed and given substan- 
tially more prominence; 

b. the source of the non-EPA test is identified; 

c. driving conditions and variables used differing from those 
used to measure “estimated mpg” are disclosed; and 

d. the advertising discloses the differences in vehicle configura- 
tion and equipment used for the non-EPA and EPA “estimated mpg” 
tests. 

5. No dealer may represent that the “estimated mpg” is the “esti- 
mated city fuel economy” unless: 

a. the designation as “estimated mpg” is accorded at least as 
much prominence as the designation “estimated city fuel economy,” 
and 

b. the designation as “estimated city fuel economy” is accom- 
panied by the disclosure that fuel economy in heavy city traffic will be 


lower. (Continued on page 23) 
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e want to talk about an 
area approximately mid- 
way between the prover- 


bial rock and the proverbial hard 
place. 

Perhaps you want to put new life 
into, and make a profit out of, your 
service department. But you feel 
you can’t. 


THE PROBLEM? You can’t find 
enough good mechanics to effec- 
tively handle what you have now. 

Or, perhaps you want to slow 
down, ease out of your store or 
branch out to one or more other 
deals. 

THE PROBLEM? You're not 
sure you can, in a reasonable 
amount of time, prepare your 
would-be successor to take over 
without an undue strain on your 
own schedule. 


In both instances, THE SOLU- 
TION is within your grasp and the 
NADA Marketing Division’s re- 
sources. 


TECHNICIAN TRAINING 


The need for competent mechan- 
ics is greater today than at any 
time in the past. A relatively large 
amount of consumer criticism is 
still being leveled at the auto re- 
pair business, and as much as the 
AUTOCAP programs around the 
country have tried to eliminate 
much of the disappointment and 
disillusionment of consumers, the 
fact that must be addressed is, a 
great many problems still stem 
from the incompetence of 
mechanics—mis-diagnosis as well 
as poor workmanship. 

Consequently, with the coopera- 
tion of local community colleges, 
NADA has developed three viable 
options to improve the capability 
of individual service technicians. 

The newest of these programs is 
FAST. FAST stands for Funda- 
mental Automotive Service Train- 
ing, and it is just that. It is a com- 
bination of “classroom” instruc- 
tion and on-the-job experience de- 
signed to teach a dealership’s 
entry-level employees 73 selected 
auto repair operations that are per- 
formed frequently in dealership 
service departments. Depending 
on the arrangement with the local 
community college, FAST is com- 
pleted in 10 to 18 weeks. There is 
no text (though a factory service 
manual may be used to structure 
the lessons), and each operation is 


taught by demonstration only. 

A second, more intensive pro- 
gram, covering all eight areas re- 
quired for certification as a master 
technician by the National Insti- 
tute for Automotive Service Excel- 
lence, has been designed to bring 
apprentice techicians up to the 
level required by today’s sophisti- 
cated and complicated vehicles. It 
is, like FAST, a work-study pro- 
gram in which the students usu- 
ally work a full 40-hour week. 


Helping 
Your 
Would-Be 
Mechanics 
and Your 
Would-Be 
Successor 
Graduate 


But the innovation that may 
eventually do more, in its way, to 
improve the image of the automo- 
tive service industry than almost 
any other, is the Associate Degree 
Apprenticeship Program. It, too, 
leads to NIASE certification, and 
as in the other programs, its 
course work is supported by a 
comprehensive work outline for 
in-dealership experience. 

But this program, aside from 
providing the dealership with a 
method for recruiting young tech- 
nicians with above-average me- 
chanical aptitude, can provide a 
pool of talent from which the 
dealer can select his managers of 
the future. The three-year ADAP 
program is different in that, in ad- 
dition to the courses in technical 
theory and application, it calls for 
college-level instruction in such 
fields as technical writing, busi- 
ness math, industrial relations, 
and communications. It is a tough 
course, it is structured work- 
study, and it is proving it can 
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provide, in those who graduate, 
the complete, well-rounded and 
thorough professional the indus- 
try needs. 


An extra plus aspect of each of 
the three technician training pro- 
grams is they are, to put it mildly, 
cost-efficient. Member dealers 
who participate in them are re- 
sponsible for little, other than the 
wages paid to the trainees. Tuition 
and other costs are paid by the 
student, and most of the costs in- 
volved in setting up the course are 
assumed by the community col- 
lege. 

Naturally, the bottom-line con- 
sideration is whether or not these 
NADA programs can do some- 
thing positive for a dealership’s 
productivity. The answer iis, 
they've been specifically designed 
to give the apprentice a chance to 
better understand what the sys- 
tem is he’s dealing with, the kind 
of problem it can have, how it can 
be diagnosed, and how it can be 
fixed right, the first time. 

Dealers lose money in the short 
run when they don’t have qual- 
ified people to work on vehicles, 
and in the long run, sloppy work 
and comebacks usually cost the 
dealer a lot more, in that particu- 
lar currency called customers. 

Whether you can really take 
pride in your shop is something to 
think about, and if you’re not sure 
that you can give yourself the 
right answer, you might call 703- 
821-7231. for a Technician Train- 
ing Consultant. 


THE DEALER CANDIDATE 
ACADEMY 


If running a dealership was ever 
a snap, it certainly isn’t now. The 
dealer of today knows that, but the 
dealer of tomorrow doesn’t, or at 
least he doesn’t know specifically 
why. 

That’s where the Dealer Candi- 
date Academy comes in, with a 
12-month program of intensive in- 
struction and work experience de- 
signed to equip the would-be suc- 
cessors of member dealers with the 
skills required for successful selec- 
tion as dealers by the manufactur- 
ers. 

The program is divided into 
“Basics” and six specific segments, 
each focusing on a major area: 
Service and Body Shop; Parts; 
Used Car; New Vehicle (including 


fleet, lease & rental, and F&I); 
Business Management (including 
manual accounting and auto- 
mated accounting); and, Man- 
agement Skills for dealers. Each 
block of classroom instruction 
lasts one to two weeks, and after 
each one, the candidates are sent 
back to their sponsoring dealer- 
ships fora structured work experi- 
ence in the departments covered. 

The students study the key job 


The 


10 to 

ag in each department, and for 
oo ytain number of days, actually 
form each job they are study- 
a Also, they undertake com- 


ntetelY different types of tasks. 


Dealer Candidate Academy’s intensive instruction covers 
six major dealership areas. 


Candidates do an NADA Ser- 
vice Department Study, for in- 
stance, on their own service and 
parts operations, and do a similar 
one on the Used Car department. 
The assignments are reviewed by 
the instructor, and each candi- 
date’s experiences are reviewed at 
the next classroom session. 

One result of such discussion is, 
the candidates get exposed to a va- 
riety of methods and techniques 


TheF. ‘AST work-study program teaches entry-level employees 73 selected repair operations in 
e 


18 weeks. It’s hands-on demonstration instruction. 


from around the country. They 
find that there are often several 
right ways of doing something, not 
just one necessarily, and it does a 
lot for their overall perspective. 
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During each of the six rather 
lengthy in-dealership training 
periods, the progress of the candi- 
dates is monitored by the Acad- 
emy through written status re- 
ports from the sponsoring dealers 
and their department managers. 
Additionally, the Academy Ad- 
ministrator and his assistant 
periodically visit each dealership 
to personally observe the progress 
of the student, and to consult with 


Video-taped practice exercises help Dealer Academy candidates learn how 
to handle a variety of situations. 


the dealer-sponsor on_ the 
strengths and weaknesses of not 
only the candidate, but the 
dealership itself. 

The Academy will soon grad- 
uate its third group of students, 
and the results to this point have 
been excellent. The Academy has 
proven to be an effective method of 
training dealer successors in the 
shortest possible length of time. 

Each segment of instruction ad- 
dresses the need to develop the 
candidate into a leader. Practice 
exercises in various leadership 
and management roles are video- 
taped for replay and critique dur- 
ing the various seminars, and 
guest speakers and active-dealer 
panelists address the leadership 
subject in addition to many others. 

At the end of a year, the Acad- 
emy, almost without exception, 
achieves its aim: to make the 
dealer-successor as capable in 
handling this increasingly sophis- 
ticated business as the dealer is 
himself. 

You can call the Academy at 
703-821-7216. i. 3 
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THE 
SERVICE |i DEPARTMENT 


Douglas Eickhoff 


uality Control—it’s some- 
thing we never openly rec- 
ognize except when there is 


a “lack of quality control.” Cus- 
tomers tell us that we did not 
A A SR I a RS 


‘Appoint a person to 
quality control all 
work in the shop.’’ 


“quality control” our work done by 
the mechanic; we tell the factory 
that they did not quality control- 
check the car before we received it 
at the dealership. But what are we 
really talking about? Let’s put it 
into two separate categories: 


(1) Quality—it can be good, ac- 
ceptable, or poor. Quality depends 
on what we, the consumer, expect 
out of a particular product. And 
the price tag might move us to ex- 
pect a certain quality. 


For example, when buying a 
sport coat from a discount house 
mass merchandiser, as opposed to 
purchasing a sport coat from an 
exclusive men’s clothing store, we 
should expect different quality. 
Both coats serve the same purpose, 
but the material, the cut, the sew- 


ing, and ultimately the fit do make 


On Quality 
and Control. 


a difference. However, if, for 
example, the lining in the discount 
house sport coat was not sewn to 
the coat material, we can honestly 
say that the quality was poor, be it 
discount or not. And, we can go one 
step further and say, “Someone 
should have noticed before the coat 
came to the store.” 


(2) Control—it is the key to a 
quality product regardless of 
price. Unless a product is faulty in 
design, quality control makes it 
quality. 

In order to have quality control, 
you must give a damn! 

In a dealership, quality control 
must start with upper manage- 
ment. 

As managers, we must have and 
set standards for others as guides 
for them and for us. At my dealer- 
ship, we have our mechanics per- 
form predelivery inspection on 
every new car in order to assure 
that the car operates and performs 
as it was engineered to do. We 
have them road test the vehicle, 
check all switches, check for leaks, 
proper operation of all accessories, 
and inspect point and body panels. 
And when we think (know) that 
this car looks and performs to our 
standard. . . only then should the 
car be delivered to our customer. 
We must care and take care. We 
must be willing to put our reputa- 
tion on the line when we sell a car 
or when we write a repair order. 

Still, we can expect certain prob- 


lems with an automobile. But the 
same theory applies. When a cus- 
tomer entrusts to us his or her car, 
regardless of price, the car should 


get properly repaired—the first 
—_—_—_—_——— 


“To have quality 
control, you must give 
a damn!”’ 


time. 

The first quality control check 
must be made by the mechanic as- 
signed to perform the necessary 
repairs. He must know how the car 
should perform when in proper 
order. He must be certain that, 
when the repairs are completed, 
the vehicle again is up to standard. 

The second quality control 
check must be made by someone 
other than the technician. You are 
the manager. You should appoint, 
via a job description, a person or 
persons to quality control all work 
in the shop. As a personal prefer- 
ence in my shop, each service ad- 
visor is totally responsible for al] 
of his cars. He is the one who faces 
the customer and tells him hon- 
estly, “I have checked your car 
after the repair and all items have 
been corrected as you requested.” 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by Douglas Eickhoff, Service and Parts Director of Steve Foley Cadillac, Inc, All comments or 
questions pertaining to these columns should be addressed to: Douglas Eickhoff. Steve Foley Cadillac, Inc., 100 Skokie Blvd., Northbrook, IL. 60062. 
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*® MorToRS 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


MIC is the Driving Force in Automotive Insurance 


motors Insurance Corporation, the insurance people 
from General Motors, is the Driving Force that can help 
: dealers stay out in front in the 80's. Out front through 
roduct variety, innovation, outstanding service,and 
p ining leadership that spell profit opportunity 
wo more satisfied customers. MIC and its subsidiaries 

ovide leadership in marketing a comprehensive 
ine of insurance products and services in most states: 
- physical damage coverages 
Mechanical repair protection 
Credit life insurance 

s special fleet and dealership plans. 
putting the Driving Force to work for youis a sure way 

improve profits through: 
> Greater commission income 

gp increased service and parts sales potential 

g Higher utilization of rental cars ) 

The Driving Force is Leadership in 
Physical Damage Insurance. 
aying top commissions, MIC's physical damage 


urance is a solid profit generator It also represents 
i 


outs The Driving Force is Superior 


Mechanical Repair Protection. 
c's mechanical repair protection plans for used 
MI — the Used Car Works — help generate top prices 
our used cars, increase service and parts business 
tial, and help boost your F&I income. 
The Driving Force is Credit Life and 
Disability Insurance. 
ost states MIC Life offers your finance customers 
ayment protection plans backed by the 


ca 
for Y 
poten 


in m 


tanding value and convenience to your Customers. 


The Driving Force is Flexible Customer 
Payment Options. 
With MIC your customers have a wide choice of 
payment options included with the car's financing or 
through one of MIC's flexible time payment plans. 
The Driving Force is One of the 
World’s Largest Claims Organizations. 
GM dealers throughout the U.S. and Canada, one of 
the world's largest field organizations — over 13,000 
strong — act as claims centers for every MIC policy 
you sell. They complement MIC’s 115 strategically 
located offices. 
The Driving Force is Leadership in 
Training Programs. 

Specially designed MIC training programs for F&| 
management are available to GM dealer personnel. 
The Driving Force is Merchandising and 
Advertising Support. 

MIC provides you with the kind of advertising and 
sales promotion support that builds customer interest. 
The Driving Force is Innovation. 

MIC is responding to challenges of the automotive 
marketplace by taking a fresh look at all automobile 
insurance products. When change is made, look to 
the Driving Force for leadership. 

Insurance is a profit center for your dealership. So get 
in touch with MIC, the insurance people from General 
Motors, and let them help you develop its full potential. 
Put the Driving Force of MIC's national organization 
behind you. Then see how much better the road 
ahead can look. 


carP lef General Motors — a reassurin 
; rance people from Ge ors—a a 
Inst for your buyers. | Motors 


The Insurance People From General Motors 
New York, N.Y.10153 


doer. 

In a business atmosphere 
hat’s been riddled with less 
than optimistic news lately, Wen- 
dell H. Miller is a refreshing posi- 
tive. At a time when the industry 
needs everything it can get, he 

seems ready to offer a great deal. 

In just two months, he will be 
the new president of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, 
and he admits he can’t wait. 

Miller’s a Dodge, Honda, and 
Lincoln-Mercury dealer operating 
out of Binghamton, N.Y. and Del- 
ray Beach, Fla. who’s involved 
himself in the solution of dealer 
problems almost as long as he’s 
been in business. 

He’s been a member of the New 
York State Auto Dealers Associa- 
tion since 1954, and he was that 
body’s president in 1972. In’74, he 
was elected to the NADA board of 
directors, and he threw himself 
into the work of committees such 
as the Business Management 
Committee, which he chaired, and 
Industry Relations. In ’78, he was 
named NADA Secretary. 

He’s been active in the National 
Dodge Dealer Advisory Confer- 
ence, and in ’70, was the National 
Chairman. He also spent three 
years on Chrysler Corp.’s Presi- 
dent’s Council. 

But even more important, Mil- 
ler has proven he'll help in any 
way possible with anything that 
needs doing. He was a key ele- 
ment, for instance, in the dealers’ 
participation in the Chrysler 


Dodge Trucks | 


by Ron Rogers 


Miller is proud of the auto business and extremely proud that his sons area part of it. Sons 
Kenneth (left) and Stephen (right) are vice presidents and partners in Miller Motor Car 
Corp., a Dodge and Honda dealership in Binghamton, N.Y. 


Corp. loan guarantee effort. 

He says he’s glad his term at the 
top will be taking place amidst the 
swirl of a period of dramatic 
change—he says he would not 
want to be a caretaker presi- 
dent—but he has mixed feelings 
about the overall transformation 
that has swept over his industry 
during the last few and even the 
last several years. 

Miller contends on the one hand 
that the industry’s image, in cer- 
tain respects, has improved signif- 
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icantly over what it was, not so 
very long ago. In the’60s and early 
‘70s, for instance, the business 
seemed to have little appeal for the 
nation’s youth. But it then shifted, 
Miller points out, from a run-it- 
from-the-seat-of-your-pants_busi- 
ness to a sophisticated one requir- 
ing a new degree of management 
expertise. “Suddenly,” he says, 
“young people came to realize the 
kind of talent and systems that are 
now required, and because of that, 
began to see it as a much more ex- 


~~ 


siting, fulfilling, and monetarily 
srewarding career. 
“The general public too, it ap- 
pears, seems to be changing its at- 
titude toward us, and I think that 
relationship is steadily becoming 
what it should be.” . 
what bothers Miller, though, is 
what has happened to the auto in- 
justry as a result of the gov- 
»nment’s perception of it. The 
orice of today’s car simply should 
not,” he says, “have to be what it 
is, That price has been shaped too 
$i. ificantly by government- 
mandated and, in my opinion, un- 
intelligently thought-out rules 
and regulations. At one point, a 
jealer was quite free to run his 


3 — 
| 
' 
| 
| 


ople an 
Baines the way he thought it 
should be, and he would succeed or 
fai] almost totally on the basis of 
hig ability to run his business in a 
successful manner. Dealers today, 
though, are affected by EPA, DOT, 
the FTC, interest rate manipula- 
tion, etcetera. It’s just too simple 
and too wrong to buy the line that 
the jndustry isin trouble today be- 
cause Detroit has been fat and 
- gardless of what a lot of peo- 
le in and out of government be- 
4 E e or would have us believe, De- 
, did, in the early and middle 
om g of the last decade, recognize 
i ced for a move to smaller 
ihe They were, in fact, moving in 
_ direction steadily, refusing to 
totally ignore the memory of their 
olien small-car inventories 
rol ediately following the ’73 oil 
~ +g or, later, the fast sales pace 
Barge and medium class cars in 
_* »79. They were banking on a 
al three-and-a-half year lead 
oe e Iranian oil embargo - 
ary and March of ’79 with- 
A Sit initiated a dramatic 


market shift. The right car became 
the wrong car. The market shift 
that almost everyone thought 
would be gradual—would take 
years—took 60 days. Much of the 
argument to the contrary as to 
what supposedly happened to De- 
troit is, 1 think, utter nonsense.” 

When the market did turn up- 
side down, of course, no bonds of 
partnership or conciliation were 
formed between Detroit and 
Washington, but Miller thinks 
that situation has a chance to 
change. “I don’t think there’s any 
question that the success of the 
Japanese and the Germans, for in- 
stance,” he says, “comes down to 
the fact that there has historically 

| — —— — 

| ¥ 
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Miller ( right) and his dad are partners in Miller Lincoln-Mercury, Inc. The smaller of the two Binghamton stores, it nonetheless employs 
Don d has total annual sales of $8 million. 


been total cooperation there be- 
tween government and business. 
In Japan, I think it’s always been a 
case of government and business 
against the rest of the world. 

Our basic problem now—in fact, 
the whole import-domestic argu- 
ment—is, I think, a temporary 
one—a 24- to 30-month problem. 
When all the domestics come out 
with all the new products they’re 
planning to come out with, each 
bearing the new emphasis on 
productivity and quality, I don’t 
think there’s any question they’ll 
be in a position to take on any im- 
port. Detroit’s talk about quality is 
not simply illusion or delusion. 

“But for the short-term, we need 
specific help to get our domestic 
house in order. The recently set-up 
presidential commission, which 
now includes among its members 
the president of NADA, is, I hope, 
the first step. It seems to be the 
first recognition that nothing is 
going to be accomplished in the 
domestic auto industry without 
the total cooperation of business 
and government and labor. 

“Whether or not this committee 


gets bogged down in the techni- 
calities of meeting holding, and 
who should be represented and to 
what extent, remains to be seen. 
But if the original intent of form- 
ing this committee is realized, 
we've all got a better chance.” 
The NADA President-elect 
thinks the aforementioned coop- 
eration is necessary because, sim- 
ply, he doesn’t think it’s realistic 
to even think about the possibility 
of being left alone to run the indus- 
try at either the wholesale or re- 
tail levels. “It’s just not in the 
cards, apparently,” he says, “to be 
able to expect a real significant re- 
lief in the regulatory area, but we 
can sure expect and ask for and get 


some sort of intelligence in the im- 
plementation of these regulations, 
and some sort of intelligence in the 
formation of the regulations be- 
fore they are made.” 

Miller feels he sees some en- 
couraging signs. The staff of 
NADA, he says, and its recom- 
mendations, have had an impact 
on the staff of the FTC, EPA, DOT, 
and the White House. “Also,” he 
says, “until a year ago, I'd never 
heard of anyone from NADA being 
received at the White House for 
any reason at all. But in the last 
six months, we’ve had four or five 
invitations—not acceptances of 
any request on our part—to go to 
the White House to help them 
solve a problem. I believe as we get 
deeper and deeper into the results 
of this regulatory mess in the 
economy, we'll be seeing the regu- 
latory agencies, the Administra- 
tion, and the Congress needing our 
help more than ever. The informa-. 
tion and the research we’re sup- 
plying to these entities is more re- 
spected, more needed and more 
appreciated every day.” 

One thing dealers, however, 
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have to keep in mind when they 
look at the situation, Miller says, 
is it is not very clear-cut or 
homogeneous. “Obviously, in 
many areas, regulations are going 
on right now, even in the face of 
this new-found cooperation, that 
are totally unrealistic—particu- 
larly the FTC used car proposal. 

Dealers throughout the country 
accomplished a lot when General 
Motors, in formulating its new 
contract, decided to revise much of 
the language of the old document. 
Putting it into perspective, Miller 
says that, viewed all by itself as a 
brand-new contract between 
dealers and factory, it is not ide- 
ally a satisfactory one. He says it 
can in no way be considered to be a 
bilateral contract, in which both 
parties have approximately equal 
responsibilities and benefits. 

But viewed, he says, “against 
the contracts we’ve had in our in- 
dustry, it’s a tremendous step for- 
ward. GM is to be complimented 
for working with NADA in estab- 
lishing it. There are 11 items in it, 
I believe, that are considerably 
more favorable to the dealer than 
what we've had.” 

The contract has extra signifi- 
cance, of course, in that many of 
the manufacturers frequently look 
to GM to see what the manufac- 
turer will do in the area of dealer 
relations. 

But, cautions Miller, the victory 
is not necessarily a prelude to a 
long list of dealer coups. He likens 
the success of the NADA and the 
dealer council industry relations 
efforts to the success the United 
Auto Workers would achieve 
without the benefit of a strike 
threat. 


“We have, for all practical pur- 
poses, zero leverage in negotiating 
with our manufacturers. We have, 
it’s true, accomplished many 
things. We can demand, we can in- 
sist, we can spell out basically 
what the dealers think they 
should have. If we dare risk de- 
stroying a personal relationship 
that may be getting something 
else done in other areas, we can 
even publicize our position in the 
national media. But in the end, 
when you demand and the answer 
is no, there is no next step. And 
that’s why, despite all our re- 
sources and our ability to utilize 
them, we are sometimes frus- 
trated.” 


The next NADA president says 
that, in the forseeable future, as 
far as he’s concerned, there will be 
no strike threat. “I don’t think 
dealers in this country could... 
philosophically . . . lean in that di- 
rection at all. It could happen, but 
I don’t see it as imminent. And 
with one hand tied behind our 
back, I think you’ve got to accept 
the fact that our success will be 
limited.” 

Miller insists he will press hard 
for ever-improving relations with 
the manufacturers, believing as 
he does, he says, that it’s impera- 
tive for everyone concerned. He 
says he hopes future negotiations 
with qther companies will be as 
above-board and as open to give- 
and-take as were the GM contract 
talks, but he says he hopes he will 
never again have to be as disap- 
pointed as he was over GM’s han- 
dling of the discount structure 
change. “Whether or not dealers 
agree with the discount change,” 
he says, “they absolutely do agree 
with this: the way GM went about 
announcing and implementing 
the discount change was totally 
out of order.” 

Forging order out of chaos, of 
course, is a task many dealers 
seem to be confronted with almost 
daily today in their dealerships. In 
Miller’s mind, addressing day-in 
and day-out problems is where 
NADA is especially important, 
and he says he is especially proud 
of the association’s dealership ser- 
vices sections. 

“In the business management 
area,” he says, “I think NADA has 
been tremendously responsive to 
the needs of the dealers as these 
needs have occurred. It released 
just recently, for example, a study 
which instructed dealers on the 
principles of cash flow. This is the 
biggest single problem in the op- 
eration of a dealership today, and 
it was recognized and addressed 
quickly by the business manage- 
ment department. 


“I think the response has to be 
that good, because so often, the as- 
sociation’s departments are just 
about the only places most dealers 
can go to get practical dealer-to- 
dealer help. 

“Many of those dealers I’m talk- 
ing about are small dealers, and in 
fact, over 60 percent of NADA’s 
members sell under 300 new cars a 
year. That’s one of the reasons why 
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we have a small business sub- 
committee working within the 
business management committee. 
We want to make sure we pull our 
weight with the small dealer, and 
we don’t want him to feel like any- 
thing other than a first-class citi- 
zen. 

“One of our basic purposes when 
we meet with small-volume deal- 
ers is to ask each one, ‘Do you feel 
like a full, viable member of 
NADA and are you getting benefit 
from your membership in the as- 
sociation? And, if not, why not?’ 

“The fact is, in any association, 
numbers are just as important— 
and maybe more so—than dollars. 
We need those numbers to prove, 
to everyone we deal with, that we 
represent the dealers of this coun- 
try and that we have the leverage 
that that representation entails. 
In other words, we better be re- 
sponsive to those 12,000 members 
out of 20,000.” 

It appears Wendell Miller is 
going tomake sure 1981 is going to 
be a year of candor and a year of 
committment. It certainly will be 
one of hard work. As Miller puts it, 
“I could deliver the old cliché, ‘The 
business has been good to me and I 
want to give a little of it back.’ It 
would be true, because I do fee] 
that way. 


“But more than that, I love this 
business, and I’ve recommended 
that three sons get into it, and 
they’re in it. And as far as I’m con- 
cerned, all of us—every dealer in 
the country—is in danger. The in- 
dustry is changing fast, and if 
we're not careful, not all those 
changes will be positive. 

“My particular interest is not in 
many areas, it’s in NADA. Period. 
And it is IN NADA for the simple 
reason that I feel the National Au- 
tomobile Dealers Association is 
the only broad-based national in- 
stitution that can protect a dealer 
and a dealer’s interests in this 
rapidly changing environment. 

“I feel that as the changes take 
place and as NADA reacts to 
them—and as dealers understand 
NADA is getting more important 
in defending them against certain 
changes—we'll see a change—a 
positive one—taking place in 
NADA. 

“I feel it’s so important to our 
business to protect our retail busi- 
ness as we know it today that I 
want to be a part of that. Frankly, 


lve always felt that if any organi- 
tation does anything to help a 
jealer, he should belong to it, as 
long as it’s viable and responsible. 
He shouldn't try to pick between a 
nembership in the state, the local, 
the national, or any other dealer 
association; he should support 
f all. 

Beveve all got work to do in 
81together. If I can accomplish 


any one thing this year, I'd like to 
show more people how and why 
‘working as one’ is going to be so 
important. I want this to be, “The 
year of the dealer.” 

“IT want this to be the year he 
learns about everything NADA 
does for him. Rather than having 
the dealers looking up at this big 
cocoon of NADA operating in their 
behalf, I’d like them to totally feel 


themselves to be an integral part 
of it all. After all, they are.” 

“I want everyone to know that 
this year, I am not a Dodge dealer, 
a Lincoln-Mercury dealer, a 
Honda dealer, a New York dealer, 
a Florida dealer or any other sing- 
ular variety. I am in this fight for 
everybody, and I hope at the end of 
next year, every dealer will say 
the same.” 


George Lyles 


W.C. “Bill” Turnbull 


Marvin Hartwig 


Mr. Miller and His “Cabinet-Elect” 


e three men who will serve 
President-elect Wendell 
Miller and the Association 

membership as NADA Officers in 
1981-82 collectively and indi- 
yidually boast impressive creden- 
erst vice president-elect George 
Lyles, currently the treasurer of 
WADA, is a Chevrolet and Rolls 
ce dealer from High Point, 
Cc. who began in the business in 
104 became involved in dealer af- 
fairs almost immediately upon be- 
eoming 4 dealer, and in 1964, he 
named a member of the Na- 
aq] Chevrolet Dealer Council. 
73, he was named its chairman. 
[n between, he was elected trea- 
er, vice president and president 
= the North Carolina Auto 
of Jers Association, in 66, ’68, 
d 69 respectively. 
e served on the NADA Indus- 


ey Relations Committee in 72 


and ’73, and one year later was 
elected to a term as Director for 
the first time. In recent years, he 
has lent his talents to a number of 
NADA endeavors: Government 
Relations, Mobility and Energy, 
Industry Relations (as chairman 
of the committee), DEAC (as N.C. 
state chairman), and Finance. 

He’s a graduate of Duke Univer- 
sity. 

W.C. “Bill” Turnbull, though he 
has never been an NADA Officer 
or regional vice president before, 
has distinguished himself in just 
about every other way. For the 
past several years, the treasurer- 
elect has been chairman of the 
Government Relations Commit- 
tee, and by all measures, has done 
a truly outstanding job. 

He’s been a dealer since 1948, 
and today handles Buick and GMC 
as well as International Harvester 
in the West Virginia city of 
Huntington. He’s held the offices 
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of president and legislative com- 
mittee chairman on the state 
dealer association level, and since 
being named NADA Director for 
his state in February of ’76, he’s 
been a member of not just the GR 
committee, but also Industry Re- 
lations, Finance, Leasing and 
Mobility-Energy. 

He’s also a past president of the | 
local Chamber of Commerce. 

Secretary-elect Marvin Hart- 
wig, a Lincoln-Mercury and Dat- 
sun dealer in Iowa City, Iowa, was 
a Time Magazine Quality Dealer 
Award winner in 1974 and became 
an NADA Director two years 
later. Since his election, he’s been 
chairman of the Membership 
Committee, and he’s also worked 
on the Mobility and Energy and 
Service and Parts efforts. 

He’s a past president of both the 
Iowa City Auto Dealers Associa- 
tion and IADA. 

FE 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


YY OQYUILOOLK 


What is it and why is it important? 


7 Pm most frequently used 
measure of productivity is 
worker output per hour. Al- 
though improvements in prod- 
uctivity come largely from non- 
labor factors (technology and tan- 
gible capital), labor productivity 
remains the most widely used 
measure because labor is the 
largest and most measurable 
input, and because gains in labor 
productivity reflect, to a certain 
extent, gains in non-labor pro- 
ductivity as well. 

After growing at a 3.2 percent 
average annual rate in the period 
1947-1967, labor productivity 
grew at a 2.2 percent average an- 
nual rate from 1967 to 1972, a 1.2 
percent rate from 1972 to 1978, 
and declined 0.9 percent in 1979. 
This productivity slowdown has 
been called a national crisis, be- 
cause productivity is the major 
source of increase in our standard 
of living and because, given mac- 
roeconomic policy, it is a key to re- 
ducing inflation. Both of these fac- 
tors, standard of living and infla- 
tion are key determinants of 
dealership sales, and at the 
dealership level, productivity is a 
key determinant of unit labor cost 
and, therefore, net profits. 


Is there a productivity crisis? 


It is hard to tell whether or not 
there is really a_ productivity 
crisis, because of uncertainty over 
the statistics. In deriving its pro- 
ductivity figures, the government 
estimates the value of goods and 


services produced (GNP), adjusts 
that by an inflation factor, and di- 
vides by an estimate of the number 
of hours worked. While uncer- 
tainty applies to all three of the es- 
timates used in this process, the 
one most in doubt is GNP. Accord- 
ing to some economists, there is an 
“underground” economy of unre- 
ported or unmeasured activities 
which would add up to an ad- 
ditional $500 billion in GNP. Real 
resources are supposedly being 
shifted from the official economy 
to the underground economy (be- 
cause of taxes, regulation, etc.) at 
such a rate that the underground 
economy is growing faster. If this 
is true, economic and productivity 
growth statistics are significantly 
understated. And, problems in es- 
timating the inflation factor and 
also the total number of hours 
worked probably results in a 
further understatement. But de- 
spite the uncertainty over the 
statistics, there is widespread 
agreement that, though it might 
not be acrisis, productivity growth 
is slowing. 


Reasons for the slowdown 


Cyclical fluctuations in the 
economy are one reason for the 
slowdown. Productivity growth 
tends to decline as the economy 
begins to move into a recession, 
because businesses are uncertain 
about the depth and duration of 
the decline and, therefore, in order 
to avoid unnecessary labor costs, 
they refrain from laying off work- 


ers while cutting back on produc- 
tion. The 1974-75 recession was 
the worst recession since World 
War II, and it caused the first 
year-to-year drop (3.3%) in prod- 
uctivity since 1945. Yet, even 
when adjusted for cyclicality, the 
overall productivity trend today is 
still downward. 

According to Edward Dennison, 
a productivity expert, a slowing in 
“advances in knowledge” is the 
primary contributor to the decline 
that has occurred since 1973. 
Knowledge includes technological] 
innovations embodied in new 
capital equipment, managerial 
know-how, and improvements in 
industrial practices. The causes of 
the slowdown in advances of 
knowledge are those commonly 
cited for the overall productivity 
slowdown: a slowdown in research 
and development; a declining 
capital-labor ratio; and an in- 
crease in government regulation. 


Dealership Productivity 


The slowdown in advances in 
knowledge has also affected pro- 
ductivity in new car dealerships. 
According to the Bureau of Labor 
statistics, dealership productivity 
increased at an average annual 
rate of 1.7 percent in the Seven- 
ties, after increasing at a 2.0 per- 
cent average annual rate in the 
Sixties. Though this average rate 
of productivity growth for the 
Seventies topped that of the entire 
private business sector (1.4 per- 

(Continued on page 32) 


This column is prepared by the Economic Analysis Dept. of the National Automobile Dealers Association. For further information or questions concerning the 
items appearing in this space, write: Economic Outlook, Economic Analysis Dept., 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102 
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Of course they wantit. 
Show them they 


can afford it with GMAC. 


It doesn't take you long to spot the look of someone in love. 
No doubt about it. They want that shiny, new number on your 
showroom floor. But can they afford it? 

That's the time to bring GMAC Financing into the picture. Spell 
out the quality features. Explain the convenience of your GMAC 
plan. Flexible terms. Coast-to-coast offices. And other features that 
can be tailored to special incomes and needs. 

You'll find playing matchmaker is a lot easier when you take a 
little time and show each prospect that GM Dealers can do it all. 


FINANCING 


Complete Dealer 
Financing Services 


Irving Blackman 


Shareholder Loans To Corporations Open Up A 


oes your corporation owe 

you money? Many own- 

ers of closely held 
businesses have been helping fi- 
nance their businesses over the 
years. Unquestionably, the tax 
law allows your corporation to pay 
you interest the same as any other 
lender, and at an interest rate 
equal to what could be commanded 
by other lenders in the mar- 
ketplace. What often happens, 
however, is this: the corporation 
(an accrual-basis taxpayer) ac- 
crues the interest due on the loan 
and deducts it on its tax return. 
The owner (a cash-basis taxpayer), 
however, doesn’t want to pick the 
interest up in income. As a result, 
the corporation simply doesn’t 
make payments. What would hap- 
pen if you forgave the interest and 
the principal that the corporation 
owes to you? The law has been set- 
tled for a long time as far as the 
principal is concerned. The IRS 
agrees that a forgiveness of the 
amount of principal due to the cor- 
poration is a tax-free contribution 
to the capital of the corporation. 
The stockholder can increase the 
basis of his stock by the amount of 
the principal forgiven. However, 
the IRS doesn’t see it that way if 
you forgive the interest. 


The Tax Court in a recent case 
(Putoma, 66 TC 652) gave the IRS 
its come-uppance with some de- 
lightful language. The Court said, 
“The Commissioner simply re- 
plays here an old record that is 


Tax Loophole 


getting a bit scratchy.” The Court 
reiterated its long-standing rule, 
that the cancellation of a loan by 
the shareholder is a tax-free con- 
tribution to the capital of the cor- 
poration, even though the accrued 
but unpaid interest was deducted 
by the corporation in an earlier 
year. The IRS fought back, saying 
that if it was not income to the cor- 
poration, then it was income to the 
stockholder/lender. The Court 
wouldn’t buy that either. The net 
result of this case can be simply 
put: interest that has been accrued 
and deducted by a corporation for a 
debt owed to one of its stockholders 
is not income to either the corpora- 
tion or the stockholder when the 
stockholder forgives that interest. 

For the time being, this is a 
loophole. If you are in a position 
similar to the one in the Putoma 
case, my suggestion is to forgive 
the interest due you. The law is on 
your side. If you are not in that 
situation and could be, plan your 
attack to someday arrive at a posi- 
tion where your facts will match 
those of the Putoma case. The 
courts are not giving the IRS any 
room within which to breathe; it 
looks like the only way the IRS is 
going to be able to win on this issue 
is to get Congress to change the 
law. In the meantime, you have 
found a loophole. Use it. 


xk * 


Fight, team, fight. Everyone 
knows you can’t fight City Hall. 


But often, as we’ve indicated, you 
can not only fight the IRS. . . you 
can win. 

Appeals to higher authority, 
within the IRS, paid off for several 
taxpayers in 1979. Of cases taken 
to the Appellate level of IRS, 73 
percent were settled by agreement 
when a petition was filed with the 
Tax Court; 85 percent when a peti- 
tion was not filed. 

When the case actually goes to 
court, the IRS seems to be the bet- 
ting favorite. Here are the results: 


Won 
Com- 
Court Lost plete Partial 
Tax Court 
Small tax 
cases 55.2% 9.9% 34.9% 
Regular tax 
cases 49.8 10.0 40.2 


District Court 
Court of Claims 


60.3 28.5 11.2 
50.0 37.5 12.5 
x~** 

Sprucing up? Educational 
expenses deductible for you and 
your people. The body of know]- 
edge continues to explode. Busi- 
ness owners and corporate execs 
alike must keep up. Continuing 
education is a must. A big tax 
question is—are education ex- 
penses deductible? 

As a general rule, education ex- 
penses are deductible if the educa- 
tion (1) maintains or improves 
skills required in employment, or 
(2) is required by the employer to 
keep your job. On the other hand, 
education expenses incurred to 
qualify you for a new trade or 


These columns are prepared by Blackman, Kallick & Co..« ertified public accountants. under the watchful eye of Irving Blackman. Blackman. also an 
attorney and author of Winning The Tax Game, consults with businessmen around the country on the subject of taxes and profitability. Questions 
concerning these columns should be addressed to Blackman. Kallick # Co 180 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. IL 60601 
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With guaranteed balance 


—_—, 
Sele 


DRAMATICALLY 


IMPROVE THE 
WORLD'S 
LEADING TIRE 
PUNCTURE 
SEALANT 


business are clearly not deduct- 
ible. The rules are simple enough. 
Yet, the IRS and the courts just 
can’t agree. 

[n a 1980 case, the IRS tried to 
disallow the educational expenses 
of an individual who took courses 
to enable him to rise from a lower- 
level management position to a 
higher-level position as a store 
manager. The court held that the 
proud new store manager did not 
get a new job but only changed 
duties. 

ow in a later case (Beatty, 
CM 1980-196), the Tax Court 
again educated the IRS. 

The taxpayer, an “Engineer/ 
Scientist/Specialist,” took courses 
to qualify him for management 
and administrative work. The IRS 

aid the courses (1) were not suffi- 
ciently related to his business and 
(even if they were) (2) were part of 
a program to qualify him for a new 
trade or business. The court shot 
down the IRS on both counts. 

MORAL—Keep learning, keep 
deducting, and encourage your 
people to do the same. 

x*** 
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EXPANDED 
WARRANTY 


EXPAND ITS 
WARRANTY TO 
COVER BALANCE, 


include the unique 30,000 
mile/2-year road hazard & 
tread life warranty... 


AND IT ADDS UP 
TO TREMENDOUS 
PROFITS! 


Profits that are easy to make, 
because our all-inclusive 
program does it all for you! 


With guaranteed balance 
CALL THE TOLL-FREE LINE FOR A BETTER BOTTOM LINE: 800-523-2436 


If you abhor the “Big Brother 
Government” concept, you better 
read this one sitting down. 

When auditing a business, a 
C.P.A. firm has many respon- 
sibilities. If the business files fi- 
nancial statements with the Secu- 
rities Exchange Commission, for 
instance, the C.P.A. must evalu- 
ate the business’ reserves for po- 
tential tax liability. (This S.E.C. 
requirement, I believe, makes 
sense.) To meet the requirement, 
the C.P.A. prepares what is known 
as “Tax Accrual Audit Workpa- 
pers.” These papers contain a list 
of tax positions taken by the client 
which the C.P.A. thinks are ques- 
tionable or uncertain. Of neces- 
sity, the papers contain opinions, 
projections and other data com- 
municated in confidence between 
the client and the C.P.A. 

Enter Big Brother—this time in 
the form of the I.R.S. The I.R.S. re- 
cently sought a court order direct- 
ing a C.P.A. to produce—and tes- 
tify about—various papers in its 
files, including the tax accrual 
audit workpapers. What was the 
reason for all this? The I.R.S. was 


checking the tax return of the 
C.P.A.’s client, for whom the pa- 
pers were prepared. Unbeliev- 
able? What is even more unbeliev- 
able is that the lower court backed 
the I.R.S. Now you better sit 
down. . . so did the higher Cir- 
cuit Court (Arthur Anderson & 
Co. v. U.S.). 

Certainly, the I.R.S. is entitled 
to see all working papers con- 
nected with the preparation of a 
tax return. But in this case, one 
arm of Big Brother, the S.E.C., re- 
quires you to produce special in- 
formation. You comply. Then 
another arm of Big Brother, the 
I.R.S., wants to grab this informa- 
tion andclub you with it. It is abso- 
lute nonsense! 

There ought to be a law to pre- 
vent such misuse of government 
muscle. If the courts are helpless, 
then Congress has a job to do. And 
so do you. You might start by send- 
ing a copy of this article to your 
Congressman and both Senators, 
along with a strong personal opin- 
ion letter. 

rll keep you posted on develop- 
ments. & 
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“Ti 


he Congress recessed until November 12, so we thought we’d take 
the opportunity to review in this column the legislative procedure 
for enacting a bill into law. Although there are a number of ways to 

pass a bill, the ensuing chart outlines the procedure most commonly 


used. 


Once a bill is referred to a full committee, it 
is then assigned to a subcommittee for a 
more detailed examination, which gener- 
ally includes public hearings. The sub- 
committee will then “mark-up” (revise) the 
bill, if necessary, and report it to the full 
committee where the bill may be “marked 
up” for a second time, and reported to the 
floor. (Many times, bills simply “die” in 
committee, without any action ever being 
taken.) 

It is the committee where most of the sub- 
stantive technical work on a bill is per- 
formed. Consequently, of course, a signifi- 
cant edge can be gained early on in a legis- 
lative battle by having your concerns ad- 
dressed at the committee level. 

The parliamentary procedure for bringing 
a bill to the House or Senate floor differs 
significantly, as do the rules governing de- 
bate once the bill reaches the floor, and a 
thorough knowledge of those procedures 
can ofttimes make the difference. The 
Rules Committee controls what happens to 
many bills in the House, and in the Senate, 
much depends on the leadership in that 
body. 

If, on the House or Senate floor, a bill is 
passed and a similar bill has not passed 
through the other house of Congress, the 
bill goes to that house and begins the long 
trek through committee, subcommittee, 
etc. If a similar bill has gone through the 
other body of Congress, both versions go to 
a joint House-Senate conference commit- 
tee, which is responsible for ironing out any 
differences. 


CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE 
ACTION 
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ACTION 


FULL 
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This is one of a series of monthly columns dealing with legislative issues of concern to franchised new car and truck dealers. It is intended to provide a brief 
summary of those actions either already taken by the Congress or currently pending which will impact on your business. 
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Even though the success or failure of a bill is determined by a myriad of factors, clearly the most influential 
element affecting the outcome of a particular bill is the input constituents have with their elected representa- 
tives. A Congressman or Senator, when analyzing a piece of legislation, pays particular attention to the concerns 
voiced by his or her constituents. 

In NADA’s case, our strong nationwide dealer network affords dealers the opportunity to influence the out- 
eome of a bill at any level. Whether it isjust a few dealers telling their story to members of a House subcommittee 
or a larger segment of the dealer body communicating the dealer position to the entire House or Senate, a quick 
and informed response by dealers to a piece of legislation well serves the dealer interest. 

_ NADAstrongly encourages dealers to continue their participation in the legislative process. Hopefully, the 
preceding chart will provide a clearer picture of this process. 3 
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Dealers must inform Whenever the sale of a repossessed vehicle results ina profit, a dealer 

defaulting customers of must account to the defaulting consumer for any surplus. This hold- 
right to refund on ing is the basis of a recent FTC settlement involving GM, GMAC and 

; ossession surpluses an auto dealer. Customers must be informed of their right to any re- 

‘ “ fund if a repossessed vehicle is resold at a profit and dealers must 

. account correctly for any surplus. 

| i e The consent agreement between Ford Motor Co. and the Federal 
-*, option pies Trade Commission is now final under the terms that were made pub- 

. are anty lic last February. Ford binds itself to disclose defects and to provide 

. we nbursements warranty information on the following items that were the subjects of 


the original 1978 FTC complaint: piston scuffing, camshaft/rocker 
arm wear and cracked engine blocks. 

. Ford agrees to notify owners of 1979 and 1980 Fords and Lincoln- 
Mercurys of the availability of technical service bulletins and of ex- 
tended warranty programs that will reimburse owners for repairs. 
Additionally, Ford will provide general repair information about 
major defects and warranties and operate a toll-free information 

: number. Finally, Ford will inform current owners by direct mail of 
| their eligibility for post-warranty compensation. 


FTC expands Virtually all of the major automobile manufacturers are now exempt 
exemptions from its from the Federal Trade Commission rule requiring detailed financial 
franchise trade rule disclosures to prospective franchises. The FTC reasons that the sale 


of an auto dealership is not a sale of a “franchise” within the meaning 
of the FTC trade rule and that other protections in the auto business 
combine to make the trade rule inapplicable. 
Because dealers are expected to make large investments in their 
dealerships, the FTC is willing to imply that dealers become knowl- 

: edgeable about the franchise. The FTC believes that information the 
trade rule requires to be disclosed is provided to dealers as a matter of 
course in the process of investing and negotiating. 

t The following are specifically exempted from the rule: American . 
Motors; Alfa Romeo, Inc.; BMW of North America; Fiat Motors of 
North America; Isuzu Motors, Ltd.; Jaguar Rover Triumph, Inc.; 
Lotus North America, Inc.; Mazda Motors of America, Inc.; Delorean 
Motor Co.; Satra Corp.; Yamaha Motor Corp., U.S.A.; Mitsubishi 
Motors Corp.; Nissan Motor Corp. in USA; Peugeot Motors of 
America; Renault USA; Rolls-Royce Motors; Saab-Scania of 
America; Subaru of America; Toyota Motor Sales U.S.A., Inc.; Volvo 
of American Corp.; Hyundai Motor Co.; U.S. Suzuki Motor Corp.; 
PolMOT, and American Honda Motor Co., Inc.; General Motors, Ford 
Motor Co., Chrysler Corp. and Volkswagen of America. 

Mercedes Benz is not specifically exempted, but it is anticipated 
that it will petition for an exemption in the future. Associate mem- 
bers of the Automobile Importers of America (producers of tires and 


other equipment) are not exempted. Also, exclusive motorcycle 
dealers are not exempted. FE 
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“The New- 


“Emphasis 
on 


ether it gets strongly 
stressed or not is up to 
everybody’s favorite ad 


man, but Detroit has something 
new to sell this year besides signif- 
icantly improved fuel economy. 
That something is, a _ radical 
change in its quality conscious- 
ness. 

Detroit today is very cognizant 
of several things: it is in trouble; it 
has a less-than-perfect image; and 
it is, for the first time, laying most 
of its chips on cars that are the 
same size as a lot of others from a 
lot of different countries. It will 
soon no longer be privy to its own 
niche in the market place (big 
cars) in a significant way. So, it re- 
alizes its small products have to be 
competitive with the others, and 
that the public has to be convinced 
that they are. 

To Chrysler, the “K” car is 
“make or break,” as everybody 
knows, and the company has gone 
to a lot of trouble and expense to 
make sure this renaissance car is 
as good as it can be. 

One of Chrysler’s key decisions 
was to begin looking at design and 
process concurrently. In other 
words, the company decided that 
how the product would look and 
behave and how it would be built 
were to be decided together, from 
the beginning of the product cycle. 
“We wanted to be sure,” said the 
vice president for quality control, 
George Butts, “that the product 
and all its parts could and would 
be built to precise specifications 
without the need for any down- 
the-line modifications.” 

So, to make sure the desired be- 
came the reality, an Engineering 
and Manufacturing Feasibility 
Committee was set up, consisting 
of people from engineering, man- 
ufacturing, purchasing and ser- 
vice. A Fit and Finish Committee 
was also formed, and together, the 


These men are not supervisors, or assemblers, or repair or relief men. They are, rather, 


by Ron Rogers 
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“quality upgrade operators,” key parts of Ford’s new program. 


two groups are to insure that the 
combination of the engineering 
design and the manufacturing 
process meets design intent. 

Said Butts, “We knew that a se- 
quential approach, where some- 
thing is designed first and where 
the manufacturing process is de- 
veloped after the fact, could lead to 
expensive turnaround costs and 
inferior quality. Instead, by doing 
what we’ve done, we were able not 
only to establish product stan- 
dards up front but to identify prob- 
lems early in the product cycle.” 
The committees, comprising more 
than 100 people from 16 different 
areas, will continue until the last 
K-car is built. 

Chrysler’s emphasis on K-car 
quality first began to really take 
shape several months ago at the 
company’s Clairpointe facility, 
where the preproduction pro- 
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totypes are built on a scaled-down 
assembly line. There, using man- 
ual rather than automated tech- 
niques, the accuracy of tools and 
fixtures is tested. 

Clairpointe is responsible for 
creating two important tools being 
used by the Quality in Process 
program to evaluate components 
and production processes continu- 
ally. The first is the Die Modal 
Stack, which is a dimensionally 
perfect example of the unitized 
chassis. 

Production doors, hoods, fend- 
ers, liftgates, and roof panels can 
all be mounted on the Stack to 
make sure they’re within the strict 
dimensional tolerances before 
they go far down the assembly 
ine. 

Clairpointe also produces the 
“Environmental Gauge”, which is 
used to check the fit of any of the 
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y be a bit sloppy, but the message is one of the reasons Ford’s “World Cars” are not. 
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ler’s computer-controlled and programmed robot welding line applies nearly 3,000 
to each body cycled through the system. 


many small individual parts. 

But probably one of the more 
impressive tools Chrysler and the 
rest of the big Three are using in 
their drive for product integrity is 
the robot. About 98 percent of the 
thousands of spot welds on the K 
car, for instance, will be done by 
machine. 

Both the Newark, Del. and the 
Jefferson (Detroit) plants have the 
Robotgate automatic framing ma- 
chine which, with a relatively few, 
virtually fail-safe movements 


> 


Ss . iv 
does a job that once required 18 
gates and several human welders. 

According to the Newark plant’s 
chief of Quality Control, Tom 
Poteet, “This new gate system will 
pick up all the principal locating 
points on the side aperature and 
underbody and will totally form it 
to the right configuration, just be- 
fore the robot welds go in and do 
their thing. Asa result, you get the 
same car every time coming out 
the other side. 

“In the old system, you had 18 
different gates, and 18 different 
attempts. So you never knew, if 
you got a car with a bad fit at the 
end, what gate the allignment 
problem came from. You’d have to 
track it down, and that was very 
time-consuming. Here, the situa- 
tion is much easier to control.” 

The control encompasses just 
about everything—including, of 
course, the engine. At the Trenton, 
Mich. plant where the new 2.2 
liter, overhead cam, four-cylinder 
unit is produced, Chrysler has in- 
stalled a central programmable 
logic computer. It weighs informa- 


tion fed to it from the various 
Se col 
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manufacturing, assembly and 
testing operations in such a way 
that if a boring machine would 
produce several successive under- 
bores, for instance, the computer 
would adjust the tool to compen- 
sate for cutter wear. If a number of 
inadequacies are spotted, the 
computer will stop the machine 
and activate an alarm to alert 
workers. When parts are rejected, 
they are rerouted automatically, 
to either go through the operation 
again or be scrapped. 

Trenton, in fact, has established 
130 inspection stations on the new 
engine line, roughly 50 percent 
more than on any of the company’s 
earlier ones. Also, at the conclu- 


print-out when the engine needs 
repair. The computer suggests 
what the problem is and how it can 
be fixed, and it even interrogates 
the mechanic as to whether he was 
able to find and repair what was 
wrong. If he has fixed it, the en- 
gine gets recycled through the Hot 
Test stand. 

Chrysler can boast much of the 
Same modern wizardry at its 
Kokomo, Ind. automatic transaxle 
plant and so can Ford, et al. But as 
we've indicated, this new com- 
mitment to quality goes far be- 
yond gadgetry. 

The difference lies in what the 
companies are doing with the ma- 
chines, and with the manpower. 


Ford quality control man Doug Berry stands by a dimensionally perfect example of a unitized 
Escort body which helps him check doors, deck lids, etc. 


sion of assembly, each new 
Chrysler engine at Trenton is put 
to the test at one of the Chrysler- 
developed computerized Hot Test 
stands. Forty-nine items are 
checked during the test, with the 
engine running at three different 
speeds—cranking, drive and idle. 
Actually, 51 separate tests are 
conducted in checking those 49 
items, yet they take less than five 
minutes. 

Humans and their subjectivity 
get involved in the final inspection 
only to evaluate the noise of the 
engine, as to whether it’s excessive 
or not. 

If the engine fails any test what- 
ever, the computer interrupts the 
test cycle and begins its diagnosis. 
The information the computer 
stores on the rejected engines can 
be called up on a screen or on a 


Doug Berry, the quality control 
chief at Ford’s Metuchen, N.J. as- 
sembly plant, says conditions 
there are obviously better. The 
front-end dimensional checker, for 
instance, he says, “. . . dimension- 
ally checks the front-end assembly 
on every vehicle going through it. 
It has about 21 key checkpoints, 
and it records all the dimensions 
and it enables us to monitor what’s 
happening and to make correc- 
tions before any actual problem 
actually occurs. 

“Before, we had a surveillance 
check of about 10 assemblies per 
shift that we would pull off and put 
on our checking fixture. Now, we 
don’t do it manually; we do it au- 
tomatically, 100 percent of the 
time.” 

In the Metuchen plant, Ford 
even installed a break from “tradi- 
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tion.” The installation of a new 
enamel spray paint booth at the 
plant spelled the demise of the 
original Metuchen model, put in 
place in 1948. 

In fact, in the 10-plus years the 
Pinto had a home in what is now 
one of the two new houses for the 
Escort/Lynx, very little did 
change, with the car or the factory. 
Most of the Pinto’s changes were 
cosmetic, and the tooling, as a re- 
sult, was virtually constant. 

This year, changes include a 25 
percent increase in the total 
number of inspectors. And the new 
car, the new year, the new tooling 
and the new attitude all have 
meant a considerable amount of 
retraining for the skill trades 
people—both salaried and hourly. 

“We sent (them),” says Berry, 
“to the vendor shops in some cases 
to review (the new sophisticated) 
equipment there. We conducted 
training seminars at the vendors’ 
location and, after the machinery 
was in place, we held more semi- 
nars here at the factory. We let the 
people actually take the equip- 
ment down, put it back together 
and work with it, so that they 
would know what to do in case the 
equipment did break, out on the 
operation.” 

Planning for the Metuchen con- 
version began in late 1979, and, 
says Berry, “What we call a launch 
coordinator was assigned from our 
top management group here. All 
his other duties were suspended, 
and he was responsible instead for 
coordinating the detailed plans for 
all the new changes and all the 
new facilities. 

“The whole process here, as a 
matter of fact, amounted to almost 
total transformation. Virtually 
every operator on the floor is doing 
a new job, even if they’ve been here 
10 years. And so, that means they 
have had to be totally retrained.” 

Ford did several things to ac- 
complish that task. “We began six 
months before the actual job,” says 
Berry, “designating some utility 
men whom we called ‘quality up- 
grade’ people. All of them are peo- 
ple who can do more than one op- 
eration, and, as utility men, we 
customarily used them to perform 
relief or to replace an operator if he 
were absent. 

“So, we took the best of that util- 
ity group and we began to expose 

———_—__—_—_—_» 


-ach year thousands upon thousands of 
dollars are spent on layout, design, 
merchandising and promotion 
for the NADA Convention and 
Exposition. 
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<—” GM 
Accelerates 

its Push 
for Customer 
Satisfaction. 


We're going all out to promote GM'S 
improved Continuous Protection — 
Plan and we're looking for your — 

help. Together, wehavealot 
to gain...or lose. 


still the best 
rotection 

or your 
ustomers. 


“{ now the Plan is better than ever. 
‘Ve expanded from two protection 
utKages to four, with coverage up to 
ll years or 50,000 miles. 

We've increased car rental 
“wances. We've expanded and 

Sed eligibility requirements to 

’W purchase of the Plan up to 6 
“nths or 6,000 miles from the 
‘W-Vehicle delivery or in-service 

alg. And for added value when it’s 
NE to trade, we've made the Plan 
‘Nsferable to subsequent retail 


wchasers. 
Quite simply, there is no better 
,. ded repair plan anywhere than 
S. This includes depth of 
erage, ease of handling claims, 
“ner of outlets where service can 
Performed, even the toll-free 

“0” hot-line to help GM 

“Omers out of a bind. 


till the best 
rotection 
Or you. 


More ways than one. With the 

™ Continuous Protection Plan, 
Customers have an agreement 
wl with GM. There are no 
Mises, 

AS to payment for work 
“Omed under the Plan, GM will 


pay you for parts up to list and labor 
at your retail hourly rate. Compare 
that with most other plans. And we 
pay you direct, usually within five 
days, without a lot of hassle and 
paperwork. 

Something else. You don’t get 
involved in disputes with customers 
about repair costs when they have 
the GM Continuous Protection Plan. 
You handle the repairs. We take care 
of the bills. 

Finally, there’s this to remember. 
Because we pick up the tab, your 
income won't be cut by the effects of 
inflation on parts and labor costs 
later on down the line. That's rea/ 
protection. 


Big 

new up-front 
rofits 
r you. 


Under a new discount structure 
effective with Plans sold on 1981 
models, base profit potential has 
been increased across the board. But 
that's only part of the good news. 

We've also retained the sales 
penetration bonus program, which 
gives you the opportunity to eam 
even more. For example, on group 
C cars (mostly intermediates) at the 
30% bonus level and with the new 
base price discount, you can now 
eam up to $100 when you sell a 
36/36 Custom Plan at the suggested 
Selling price. 


GM advertises 
it. You profit. 


We don’t think you should have to do 
all the work yourself. So we're going 
across the country with a brand-new, 
consumer-oriented campaign 
designed to help you sign up 
Customers to the Plan with the GM 
Mark of Excellence. 

It's got impact. Frequency. And 
it's backed by a comprehensive 
promotion package that’ll do a great 
job for you, too. 


Keep the GM 
Connection. 
Talk to your 
Zone Rep 
today. 


Bring yourself up to date and find out 
in detail about the many favorable 
aspects of the new GM Continuous 
Protection Plan for 1981. 

About the long-term potential for 
real income. 

About the expanded eligibility for 
commercial vehicle usage. 

About the way we take care of all 
the paperwork, freeing you up for 
more important things. 

And about our plans to make the 
GM Mark of Excellence as important 
to a customer on his repair plan as it is 
on his new car, light-duty truck or van. 


Continuous 


Protection 


Plan 


The mood of Chrysler Chairman lacoccaand the 4 
success of his car are both reflections of the 
new company’s new spirit. 
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Installing an engine in a front-wheel-drive car is very different from the “old” way, and to do 


the job, Ford uses a “moon buggy.” 


them to the new car. We, for in- 
stance, brought in a unit that was 
built in Detroit, and we let the op- 
erators take it apart, put it to- 
gether, ad infinitum. 

“We let them have some compo- 
nents. That is, we’d ship in all the 
new components that would go 
into the new door, for example, 
and we'd let them assemble and 
disassemble those. 

“Many of the operators were 
sent to the pilot plant in Detroit to 
work with the people there as they 
were building the cars, and there 
were some ideas expressed in the 
midst of that experience that ac- 
tually were eventually incorpo- 
rated into the final design of the 
car. 
“Finally, when these people 


were ready, we used them to train 
the rest of the hourly operators as 
they came back from lay-off. 

“We spent two full weeks on 
what we call the ‘the four P’s’— 
production, process, prove-out, 
program. In other words, making 
sure our people, tooling and 
facilities were ready to go. Our 
total production for those two 
weeks was 80 units (capacity is 50 
per hour, or with two shifts, 800 a 
day, or with overtime, 1,000 a 
day). 

“We'd start a car on the line, run 
it for a stretch and stop, in order to 
let everybody learn what was 
going on, what was going to be re- 
quired. Then, we’d continue down 
the line. 

“This happened throughout the 
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plant, and it’s probably the key 
thing we did to get these people 
ready.” 

In addition to the quality up- 
grade program, Metuchen and 
Ford also launched what it calls its 
Manufacturing Upgrade  Pro- 
gram. “That,” says Berry, “was 
basically an analysis of what we 
thought were our significant qual- 
ity problems in the field. We 
analyzed it in terms of what we 
could do in the assembly plant, by 
adding more people to certain 
areas, to improve on these particu- 
lar problems. It was a defect mode 
analysis, or rather, a failure mode 
analysis.” 

Berry and others, including 
some from Detroit, analyzed the 
problems of the Pinto line and, 
prior to the launch of the new car, 
added operators to selected opera- 
tions which “... allowed us to 
finesse those operations, to give 
them a second look, a second 
finesse fit.” 

“We think that move paid some 
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ots of new-car 
tions Cost 
undreds of dollars. 
ut not Tilt-Wheel. It's just 
$31.00 MSRP on a new 1981 GM car. 
Some other advantages... 
- Tilt- Wheel adds resale value. Up to 
$575.00 on 1980 GM X-cars (latest Blue 
PBook and N.A.D.A. Guide), 
s It adds a measure of big-car com- 
fort and convenience to small cars. 
» It’s easy to demonstrate. 
* It lets buyers who move to new GM 
small cars feel 
right at home with 
a convenience \ 
they re used to. YY @ 
s It's cl selling edge over Wa 
imports and vy \ 
domestics that WX \ 
don't offer Tilt- 
Wheel steering. 


our’ Ts”’and Xs’ with 
ow-priced Tilt-Wheel. 


e It adjusts to different size drivers— 
with six positions. 
e It tilts up for easy, small-car entry 
and exit. 
e It's adjustable while driving—for 
long-trip comfort. 
e Users lke it and re-order it—on car 
after car. 

The smaller the car, the more 
practical TiltWheel is. 

So order cheap, order smart—with 
low-priced Tilt-Wheel on all your 
new “Ts" and “Xs” 


Tilt the odds 
in your tavor! 


Saginaw Steering Gear Division 


(Continued from page 16) 
Outlook 


Productivity growth at the na- 
tional and dealer levels will im- 
prove during the Eighties. At the 
national level, the improvement 
will result from several factors. 
The number of young, unskilled 
workers entering the labor force 
will not be as high as it was during 
the Seventies. Research and de- 
velopment is projected to increase, 
and therefore, technological inno- 
vation should improve. Combined 
with reforms in business taxes and 
depreciation schedules, as well as 
lower inflation rates and a level- 
ing out of regulation, this should 
result in greater capital invest- 
ment. With capital investment in- 
creasing and the number of new 
employees decreasing, the capi- 
tal-labor ratio will increase, as 
will productivity growth. 


At the dealer level, productivity 
growth will improve primarily be- 
cause of improvements in manag- 
erial know-how. NADA is proud to 
feel that it is at the forefront of this 
advancement in managerial 
knowledge. NADA management 
guides and programs such as Per- 
formance Analysis (20 Groups), 
Sales Trak, Service Systems, 
Technician Training, and the 
Dealer Candidate Academy, hold 
the key to increasing dealership 
productivity in the Eighties. 


cent), the relative performance of 
dealership productivity has taken 
a turn for the worse. In 1979, 
dealership productivity dropped 
3.1 percent, after falling 2.2 per- 
cent in 1978. This compares with 
an overall productivity gain of 0.5 
percent for the country in 1978 
and a drop of 0.9 percent in 1979. 
While much of the slowdown in 
the productivity growth of the en- 
tire private business sector and of 
new car dealerships is a result of a 
slowing in advances in knowledge, 
the type of knowledge needing 
emphasis is different in each case. 
For the entire private business 
sector, the slowdown in knowledge 
refers to a slowing in technological 
innovation embodied in new capi- 
tal and a decline in the capital- 
labor ratio. For franchised new car 
and truck dealers, the slowdown in 
knowledge refers to managerial 
know-how. FE 


handsome dividends at_ the 
balance-out of the Pinto; the pro- 
gram is continuing, and as we 
come out of our launch and get into 
normal production, we think that 
program will pay some enormous 
benefits.” 

The company is_ watching 
closely to see what the benefits 
will be from a program being run 
by Ford right now just at its 
“Erika” car plants in Metuchen 
and in Wayne, Mich.—the Process 
Audit Program. 

“In this particular new set-up,” 
says Berry, “I have approximately 
eight people per shift who have as 
their job the monitoring of certain 
key elements of the operations. 
They report to me, and by follow- 
ing up on those reports, I can tell 
what’s being done and what’s not. 

“It’s hard to have someone look- 
ing at an operation 100 percent of 
the time; in fact, it’s just not feasi- 
ble. But we do think what we’re 
doing helps a lot. In the past, an 
operation would be audited by a 
process engineer or one of my en- 
gineers once a week. Now, it’s 
daily—every shift. In fact, we'll 
determine the checking frequency 
for each operation, and for a 
specific one, it could be five times 


or 15 times a shift.” 
Another measure Ford takes to 


check its product—something it 
has been doing for some time— 
falls under what it calls its Uni- 
form Quality Audit Program. 
Every day, four cars are inter- 
cepted at random as they’re leav- 
ing the final gate, and they’re run 
into an audit area for intensified 
highlighting. “We run,” says 
Berry, “the cars through a com- 
plete reevaluation of their quality. 
We perform road tests, water tests, 
the whole thing, and what we get 
largely measures, in our eyes, the 
plant’s performance in terms of 
quality. Four cars a day, two off 


each shift.” 
Chrysler’s Tom Poteet says part 


of the reason his car’s quality 
stands to be so good owes to the 
plant’s various capabilities and to 
how the flow of the system has 
been set up. At Newark, he can 
run 100 jobs per hour in the body 
shop to feed 70 jobs per hour in the 
assembly system. So, he says, if he 
wants to, he can plan on at least 
one or two hours a day for repair 
and maintenance while every- 
thing is running. 

Ford’s Berry has a quality con- 
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trol staff of about 250 (125 per 
shift) as opposed to approximately 
200 last year. Poteet, on the other 
hand, says he has 66 salaried peo- 
ple involved in inspection supervi- 
sion, receiving inspection, quality 
engineering (ie, problem solving 
and trouble-shooting), and process 
control. (The 26 process control 
engineers make sure the car is 
being built with the right tool, the 
right fastener, and the right 
equipment, with the right fixtures 
or gauges.) Additionally, he has 
334 inspection people on the floor. 


As Berry and Poteet explain it, 
the cars—even after all that pre- 
assembly and assembly-line in- 
spection performed by all those 
people—still are not free from 
quality checking. At Chrysler, for 
instance, one final inspection line, 
manned by a staff of 13, demands 
functional, mechanical, under- 
hood, and fit and finish perfection. 

And they do check. Poteet says 
they lose (reject) maybe 20 percent 
the first time through for function 
or fit, or electrical or whatever. 
“But not,” he says, “the second 
time.” 

The reality of that latter state- 
ment, as it applies to the entire in- 
dustry, will determine to a great 
degree what the public will do. The 
limited amount of 5,000 mile test- 
ing and 1,000 mile testing that the 
industry is doing will help, and so 
will the employee lease programs, 
designed to give the factories a 
close-up, long-term look at how 
the cars are really doing. 

The awakening to the fact that 
there is a need to watch more 
closely what the suppliers are 
supplying will also help. And it 
will all be needed, as well as the 
apparent new-found partnership 
in the pursuit of product between 
Detroit and the UAW. 

It will all be needed because 
everybody—the Japanese, the 
Germans, and everyone else— 
knows the competition is heating 
up, and that means everyone is 
gearing up. 

It will all be needed at least as 
long as the sales figures are what 
they are. And as long as it can be 
alleged that Nissan’s Zama plant 
turns out 73.8 cars per man year 
versus the Japanese average of 41 
and the GM-Ford-Chrysler aver- 
age of 11, Detroit had best re- 
member it can’t afford to think in 
any other terms. f& 
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eyond the season’s deluge of 
Christmas cards and snow- 
Bers Santas, palm fronds 
beckon. It is not a mirage, but a 


foretaste of the annual NADA 
Convention and Equipment Ex- 
position. The place: the Los 
Angeles Convention Center. The 
dates: February 7 through 10. 

Los Angeles, the guide book 
writers say, “. . . is the first city to 
have come of age following the ad- 
vent of the automobile.... The 
development of the city and its 
suburbs, in fact, owes its pattern 
largely to the development of the 
car itself.” 

The pairing of the city and the 
Convention event, though, is 


much more than simply, “appro- 
priate.” 

The convention itself will offer 
an alluring mix of serious business 
and light-hearted pleasure—a mix 
one might expect in a city the 
movie industry helped build. The 
Formal Opening address by Ford 
Motor Company president Philip 
Caldwell will kick things off, and 
the relaxing sound of Anna Marie 
Alberghetti with Les Brown and 
his band will fill the room at the 
Diamond Dinner and Reception 
finale four days later. In between, 
there will be a lot of everything for 
everybody. 

Workshops for Today’s Market 


A dealer wants something sub- 
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‘hem. The world of leasing 
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i 8 * the metro market 
Oroughly ler markets will be 
Wil] le, y examined. Dealers 
TR, 2? about NADA’s SALES 
lealer and how it does work in the 
eale ship. Every 
| hen service will get an ex- 
10n. 


A a . 
8 fe Oup of management ses- 
roll te focus on cash flow, 
» legal aspects of employee 


aspect of 


policies, shopping for insurance, 
and finally, MONEY—how to bor- 
row it, how to use it, how to protect 
it from the tax man, and how to 
keep it—by reducing, for example, 
your utility bills. In one fascinat- 
ing session, an FBI agent will 
team up with a dealer to describe a 
recently unmasked vehicle theft 
ring. Participants will come out 
wiser about how to maintain secu- 
rity in their dealerships. 
Information sessions will dis- 
cuss the NADA Dealer Candidate 
Academy, and ways in which it dif- 
fers from other dealer training 
schools. The whole futuristic sub- 
ject of electric vehicles will get an 
update. And the here-and-now 


subject of women and the special 
challenges they face working in a 
dealership will be looked at thor- 
oughly. 

Several workshop sessions will 
deal with the dealer and his per- 
sonal needs. The car business is a 
business loaded with stress, and 
one session will discuss stress and 
health, and what to do about it. 
Other sessions will concentrate on 
the dealer and his money: tax shel- 
ters, estate planning, legal neces- 
saries such as wills, and the tax 
aspects of life insurance. 

Additionally, of course, the all- 
important make meetings will be 
held on three of the five conven- 
tion days. 
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The Exposition 


Exhibitors will be ready to re 
ceive convention delegates early | 
on the morning of February 7. 
More than 200 exhibitors have | 
signed up to display their newest | 
wares. This part of the annua 
convention always rates high 0” 
the dealers’ interest scale because | 
it’s a chance to see in one place— | 
the main hall of the Convention } 
Center—products and services 
which can prove vital in helping @ 
dealer run a successful operation. 
The Exposition Hall will house the 
chances of a lifetime, the attalm 
able and even the dreams 10! 
three-and-a-half days, and will 
close at noon on February 10. 

General sessions bring virtually 
the entire Convention together; | 
and offer the opportunity to euck® 
duce NADA’s present officers = 
well as those incoming officials 
who will serve during the coming 
year. Philip Caldwell, president of 
Ford, will set the tone when he 
speaks on the afternoon ° ‘Feb- 


ruary 7. The next morning— 
Sunday—Tom Landry, head coac 
of the Dallas Cowboys, will lead a 


worship service in the Shrine 4U- 
ditorium. President-Elect Ron@ 
Reagan has been invited t0 sa 6h 
dress the final general session 0? 
February 10. And that night W? 
be a night of glitter at the annué 
Diamond Dinner and Receptio™ 
which closes the convention. 


Time for Fun 


Workshops are just wha 
say they are—shops for wor*: |. 
zle of Lo 
Angeles has been i 
into the Convention too. 
gram includes special tours ° 


city on two days: Sunday, 
pruary *", 

r the first 

duce * 


nd 


a city that, in its essenc 
Century community: 
scape is one that has eme 
most entirely since Wor!¢ | 
Those already familiar 
City of the Angels will & 
chance to re-examine !” 
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The land is as sun-kissed a er’ | 


oranges. Conceivably, ve could 


getic citizen of Los et aa 


Va 3 

my in topped mountain and 
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Cor “ington Library, the sub- 
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(Scape valleys measure the 

A vic: 
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most populous Japanese colony 
outside Japan, and the largest and 
most dynamic black community in 
America. The city celebrates a 
Chinese New Year with a Golden 
Dragon Parade in February or 
March, depending on the year. 
Tennis stars play championship 
tournaments. Shoppers relish of- 
ferings of the famous Farmers’ 
Market, which was set up during 
the Depression by hard-pressed 
farmers trying to solve their fi- 
nancial woes. Today, this market 
has 160 individually owned 
businesses, dining patios, and an 
astonishing array of food produced 
in California earth. 

Today's city was born in 
downtown Olvera Street, which 


still offers a block-long invitation 
from handicraft stalls and Mexi- 
can restaurants. From this begin- 
ning, it has grown to embrace 
nearly 40,000 square miles. It is 
home to 11 million people who live 
in 140 different communities. Los 
Angeles is big in every way. It has 
20,000 industrial establishments, 
and it trades with 163 nations. 
Hollywood and movie stars? Yes. 
But aerospace, scientists, and 
Nobel Prize winners, too. 

Perhaps the greatest attraction 
is the seductive climate. Average 
temperatures for February are 
listed at 67.6 degrees; for January, 
66.5 degrees. They call this 
winter. In July and August, aver- 
age temperatures hover at 82 and 
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83 degrees. They call this summer. 
Comfortable, light-weight clothes 
are in order, with a sweater or 
wrap for cool evenings. For men, 
most restaurants, though not all, 
permit admittance without a tie. 
Women in the evening can be seen 
in attire ranging from pant suits to 
long dresses. 

Conventioneers may select from 
among five specially designed 
tours which will help acquaint 
them with this vast metropolis. 
The Los Angeles Highlight Tour in 
a half day will encompass much 
that is famous: Grauman’s 
Chinese Theatre, Hollywood, Bev- 
erly Hills, Chinatown, Farmer’s 
Market, Olvera Street, and Cen- 
tury City—the new area of shim- 
mering high-rise buildings. 

The Beverly Hills Shopping 


Spree tour will be just that. Bev- 
erly Hills’ elegant shops are fa- 
mous spots for buying and for look- 
ing. Another tour will explore 
California’s stunning coast, and 
will include Santa Monica; 
Venice—with its art community 
and canals; Marina del Rey, the 
world’s largest pleasure boat har- 
bor; and Fisherman’s Village. 
Museum lovers will be offered 
two special tours. One will head 
towards Malibu and the J. Paul 
Getty Museum, one of California’s 
newest and most talked-about 
sights. The buildings and grounds 
are a re-creation of the Villa dei 
Papyri, an ancient Roman villa. In 


the museum, one can view 
statuary, paintings and an- 
tiquities. 


1981 Convention Outline 


For the Huntington Library, 
Gallery and Gardens, one goes off 
toward Pasadena. In addition to 
an impressive art collection and 
the Gutenberg Bible, the library 
houses a 1410 copy of the Canter- 
bury Tales. The gardens surround- 
ing the library display 9,000 dif- 
ferent kinds of plants from around 
the world. 

All the tours will be by deluxe 
bus to and from hotels, and there 
will be a hostess-guide on each ve- 
hicle. Tour fees per person are rea- 
sonable. 

This trip to Wonderland is less 
than two months away. Mail your 
last season’s-greeting card, then 
mark your calendar and make 
your reservations. The name of the 
tune is, “California, Here We 
Come.” fE 


Friday, February 6 
1:30-5:00 p.m. 


Early Registration 


L.A. Convention Center 


(Also 8:30-5:00 Saturday, 9:00-5:00 Sunday thru Monday, and 9:00-3:00 Tuesday.) 


eee 


Saturday, February 7 
8:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
8:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 


2:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 


Exposition Open 
Hospitality Center 


Formal Opening of the 64th Annual 
Convention 
Guest Speaker: 

Philip Caldwell 

President, Ford Motor Co. 


L.A. Conv. Ctr.-Main Hall 
L.A. Conv. Ctr.-Petree Hall 


Shrine Auditorium 


epee ever aie 


Sunday, February 8 
10:30 a.m.-11:30 a.m. 


1:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 
1:30 p.m.-3:00 p.m. 


3:30 p.m.-5:30 p.m. 


Nondenominational Worship 
Service, featuring: 
Tom Landry, Head Coach, Dallas 
Cowboys 
Special L.A. Tour Program 
2 Workshop Sessions 
and 
Make Meetings 


Shrine Auditorium 


L.A. Conv. Ctr. 
L.A. Cony. Ctr.-2nd Level 


i 


Monday, February 9 
9:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
8:30 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 
3:30 p.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Exposition Open 

4 Workshop Sessions 
and 

Make Meetings 


L.A. Conv. Ctr.-Main Hall 
L.A. Conv. Ctr.-2nd level 


——————— ee ee 


Tuesday, February 10 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
9:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
8:30 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 


10:30 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
1:30 p.m. 


7:00 p.m. 


Exposition Closes 
Special L.A. Tour Program 
2 Workshop Sessions 
and 
Make Meetings 
General Session 
Guest Speaker: (Invited) 
President-Elect 
Ronald Reagan 
NADA Diamond Dinner and 
Reception, featuring: Return of The 
Big Band Era 
Les Brown and His Band of Renown 
with singer Anna Maria Alberghetti 


L.A. Conv. Ctr.-Main Hall 
L.A. Conv. Ctr. 
L.A. Conv. Ctr.-2nd Level 


Shrine Auditorium 


Los Angeles Bonaventure 
California Ballroom 
(Special ticket purchase required) 
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DISCOVER A NEW 


FRONTIER 


In an age of declining sales and increasing costs... it 
becomes necessary to discover new methods of squeezing 
each possible dollar of profitability out of every sale... 4 param ler -| 
every square foot... every employee. THERMO-GUARD o eh 
can help you to save labor costs, utilize space more 
profitably and increase gross profits on every unit sold! 


THERM\O-GUAKD 


THERMO-GUARD again gives car dealers an improved way to APPLIES FAST & CLEAN. Thermo-Guard Rustproofing is a clean, 
eam Better Profits with a Better Product and a Better marketing clear-type product that can be applied in just 15 minutes. No 
~ THERMO-GUARD “Space Age” RUSTPROOFING! holes to drill. No extensive masking. Which means more pro- 


ductivity from your men - and more profit for your dealership! 
LIFETIME WARRANTY. You can apply and sell Thermo-Guard Let Thermo-Guard experts come to your dealership, train 
omplete because it is a superior space age your people, and show you exactly how our total program will 


with c 
product that protects so weil It's offered with a Lifetime Warranty increase your profits - from the word GO! 


SPACE AGE LUSTERIZING SEALANT SYSTEM 


EASTERN DEALERS CONTACT WESTERN DEALERS CONTACT 
THERMO-GUARE THERM ARI ee ZIP 


6546 W Oakland Park Boulevard Post thee Box 3487 | am interested in becoming a: 
35.4700 Albuquerque. New Mexico 87190 # (505/294-1209 |ieattes 


i jerdale Florida 33313 ® (305/735 


C) DISTRIBUTOR 


Deadlines _re- 
spect neither 


think 
that surely a 
day or two could 
make little dif- 


some remarkably astute comment 
about the people’s choice and how 
that would affect the used car 
market in the days ahead. Ac- 
tually, relatively few things any 
president can do have any bearing 
on used car values. In fact, the of- 
fice of the President of the United 
States is woefully weak in many 
ways. Consider how many modern 
presidents have taken office with 
every good intention of reducing 
the size of the government, mean- 
ing the federal bureaucracy. None 
have succeeded, and it was JFK, if 


I’m not mistaken, who said, “This 
damned government.” 


I have read one thing recently 
which I find disturbing. The Wall 
Street Journal ran an article 
which stated interest rates are 
likely to rise regardless of which 
candidate is successful. We al- 
ready know what high interest 
rates can do to the economy, espe- 
cially those segments which rely 
upon installment buying. High 
interest seems to work in more 
than one way against the automo- 
bile industry. First, it hinders the 
sale, in that the buyer must come 
up with more down and higher 
monthly payments or both. Second 
(and perhaps first to some), floor 
planning becomes unbearable 
. . . but do very many dealers 
floor plan used cars? Third, high 
interest rates tend to result in un- 
employment, and buyers are re- 


moved from the market. Who 
needs or wants high interest 
rates? I have no idea. But, at this 
point, it is evident interest rates 
are inching up once more. 

There are few areas of the coun- 
try where used cars are anything 
but strong. Prices are firm and 
show no signs of weakening. . . 
this is especially true on the 
“larger” cars. We have mentioned 
this in other columns, but I still 
find it difficult to accept. Used car 
values are supposed to take a pre- 
dictably sharp drop in the Fall. 
The move may occur in September, 
but surely it should be apparent in 
October. . . yet we are still wing- 
ing it the first of November. With 
our excellent 20-20 hindsight, we 
can point to low new-car volume, 
low trade-ins and the overall scar- 
city of used cars and say, “What 
did you expect?” Well, if I had ex- 
pected this, I would have been in- 
clined to store a number of cars 
which could have been bought for 
very little as recently as the 
Spring past. Acommoncry. . . “I 
can’t get enough clean, used cars.” 
Well, I suppose if each of us could 
get enough, there would be a 
slackening in demand and the 
market would be softer. 

There is a factor holding up this 
used car market, and it looks as 
though it may be around a while. 
Many new car dealers are doing a 
brisk business in the 1980 models 

. . while they last. Since there is 
relatively little difference, in some 
lines, between the 1980’s and the 
1981’s, it seems the 1980 is a good 
buy . . . certainly it is cheaper. 
That’s a bad phrase. . . let’s try, 
“less expensive.” There are no 
more cheap cars. It would seem 
most dealers are being hurt by the 
price stickers on the 1981 models. 
There is little question that the 
public is aghast. And yet, when 


you consider the financial plight of 
the manufacturers (those third- 
quarter losses were frightening), 
it is hard to say they are gouging. 
It is not likely we will see any 
downside movement in new car 
prices, but it is probable we will 
see more on the upside. If you 
couple the high price of the new 
car with the high interest rate 
(and surely, finance charges are a 
part of the cost of a car) one could 
surmise used cars will continue to 
remain strong. 

In the long term, these condi- 
tions will, hopefully, subside. 
There will be a point at which the 
tooling and other costs for the new 
generation of cars will be absorbed 
and the economy will catch up 
with the prices. Interest rates, 
which appear to respond to forces 
other than the market place, will 
return to a “normal]” level once in- 
flation is either reduced or at least 
held firm at the current rate. In 
fact, it is even possible the current 
rate of inflation is less than re- 
ported by some of the indexes, and 
national economies, like people, 
often tend to react to suspected 
symptoms. A small aside. . . my 
late mother could read about a 
“new” disease and, within days, 
develop credible symptoms. Never 
a malingerer and not one to make 
doctors wealthy, my mother 
nonetheless enjoyed ill health. 

I remain confident about the in- 
dustry. We have a way to go yet, 
but I honestly believe the worst is 
behind us. Remember. . . “Amer- 
icans won't pay $1 a gallon for 
gas!” But they do. Those new cars 
will be sold. It will take some sell- 
ing and it will take some time, but 
they’ll be sold. For most of us to get 
from point A to point B, there is no 
substitute for the private automo- 
bile. It is still a bargain, new or 
used. fE 


The Used Car column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by James H. “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All 
comments or questions pertaining to these columns should be mailed to: “Used Cars,” automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Jete. That’s the best description of the Oakleaf 
, Dealership Computer. 

ct, the Oakleaf Sales Prospecting Program turns 

_. Oakleaf into the perfect personalized letter 

4 ng system, aggressively pursuing your best 

d pects: .. prior customers. Next, your Oakleaf ties 
«-ectly with TRW, CCC, CBI or any other credit 

eau for an up-to-date credit report. 

_ur Oakleaf will then help you figure the best deal 
<jble, with full F&I included at the touch of a but- 
“Typing the contract and all the dozens of other 
js done immediately by your Oakleaf, with com- 
J accuracy and a professional appearance. 

r all adds up to showroom traffic, increased sales, 
racy and a successful professional image. Could 
se these things in your dealership? 

,e Oakleaf Auto Dealership Computer is backed 

5 akleaf & Associates, Inc., a national corporation 
offices in all major population centers. Oakleaf 

© esponsibility for manufacture and programming 


Jne person with an Oakleaf 
S$ a complete profit center 


and maintenance, for your security. Continuing re- 
search and development also makes today’s Oakleaf 
computers compatible with tomorrow’s advances. It’s 
safe to buy an Oakleaf. 

For more information on the profit potential of the 
Oakleaf Auto Dealership Computer, or for the number 
of your local Oakleaf representative, call Barbara Jen- 
nings, National Marketing Department, (213) 989-5989. 

Or send this cerns today. 


| A 
| 14600 Titus Street 
Panorama City, CA 91402 
Oakleaf & Associates, Inc 
Your name 


Dealership 


Address 
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re you tired of carrying 

those past-due accounts on 

your books? You have a 
right to be. Overhead has to be met 
every month without exception, 
and an old account represents 
earnings you have failed to real- 
ize. 

Experts agree that the longer a 
debt remains on a firm’s books, the 
less likely the chance of recovering 
it. Immediate action is a necessary 
first step, preferably 30 days after 
the original due date if payment 
has failed to materialize. 


Converting past-dues to cash 


How can you salvage the busi- 
ness earnings that are presently 
tied up in past-due accounts? By 
trying some of the following ten 
steps that others have used suc- 
cessfuly to turn past-dues into 
cash in the pocket. 

1. Make a personal appeal to the 
customer either in a face-to-face 
meeting or by telephone. This is 
far more effective than statements 
sent through the mail—which can 
easily be tossed in the wastepaper 
basket. A one-to-one confrontation 
also makes a lasting impression. It 
gives you a chance to iron out any 
misunderstandings that may be 
responsible for delaying payment. 
And it gives you the opportunity to 
make it clear to your customer you 
need his money and intend to col- 
lect it. 

One repair shop owner we inter- 
viewed says he sends out a state- 
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Running Down 
Receivables 


ment asking for payment within 
10 days on past-due accounts. If 
the payment isn’t forthcoming, the 
statement is followed by a per- 
sonal phone call from the service 
manager. If that fails to get re- 
sults, the shop owner calls the cus- 
tomer. If the customer still refuses 
to pay, then the account is turned 
over to a professional collection 
agency. 


2. Use the services of a collection 
agency. There are pros and cons in 
using one. The maincon is, it takes 
a sizeable bite out of the amount of 
the account. You also lose all per- 
sonal contact with the custom- 
er—both as a past-due account and 
as a future account. If you do use 
an agency, choose one with a good 
reputation for the manner in 
which it does business. 

Many shop owners make the 
mistake of writing off a debt when 
their own efforts to collect fail to 
pay off. But if something sounds 
better than nothing, a collection 
agency may be just what the book- 
keeper ordered. For a fee that 
ranges from 33 percent to 50 per- 
cent of the outstanding debt, a col- 
lection agency will go after the 
debtor and save you further ag- 
gravation and time. 

Most agencies work on a con- 
tingency basis—that is, they don’t 
collect their “finder’s fee” until 
they’ve collected the debt. And in 
most cases, they'll pursue a debtor 
until the bill is deemed uncollect- 


Re 


Reprinted from the July, 1980 issue of 
Motor Service by permission of 
Hunter Publishing Co. 
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able (debtor died, can’t be located, 
etc.) or until you call them off. 

The one thing all collection 
agencies stress is that the longer 
you wait, the tougher it is to col- 
lect. 

3. Offer your customer the 
chance to pay off the debt in small 
weekly or monthly sums if he does 
not have the money to settle in 
full. If you try this method, set up a 
sliding scale of payments starting 
with a small sum and increasing 
as the program goes along. The 
idea is to get the individual into 
the habit of making a payment on 
the account on a regular basis. 

4. Work through your bank to 
execute a loan to your customer if 
the account is large enough to jus- 
tify doing so. The drawback here is“ 
that his credit must be good 
enough to qualify for a bank loan; 
otherwise, you might have to ac- 
cept responsibility for the loan if it 
is not repaid—and that’s some- 
thing that should be avoided like 
the plague. 

5. If there are credit counseling 
firms in your area, suggest to your 


customer that he seek out their 
services. These firms can help a 
debtor pay his obligations by or- 
ganizing a payment plan. It means 
small amounts over a period of 
time, but it is better than nothing. 

6. Another possibility is to offer 
a “discount” on the debt if it is re- 
paid immediately. A word of cau- 
tion, however: Use this technique 
sparingly. If word gets around that 
you'll discount the debt if the 
debtor waits long enough, you'll 
find your books full of past due ac- 
counts. 

7. Consider using a lawyer who 
specializes in collection work. It 
will probably cost you a healthy 
slice of the account, however. De- 
cide in advance whether or not you 
will actually follow through with 
legal procedures in court if the 
customer fails to pay. That can add 
considerably to the costs involved. 

8. Try a “barter” arrangement 
with your customer. If he or she 
has little money, suggest swap- 
ping something for the balance on 
the account. Be careful about what 
kind of “swap” you suggest, to 


Recirculating System! 


The ESP Energy Recirculating System gently forces the heat 
down to the floor to keep the thermostat satisfied. This greatly 
reduces the number of times your furnace is called on for heat. 


Saves heat in winter, cools in summer. Check us out... call us TOLL 
FREE for names of users in your area and special industry prices. 


800-548-7199 


IN MONTANA ® 406-252-0480 


WRITE: 


ENERGY SAVING PRODUCTS 


P.O. BOX 311 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 
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avoid further problems or compli- 
cations. (See August AE p. 44). 

9. Combine your collection ef- 
forts with other firms who are also 
carrying past-due accounts on the 
same person. This cuts down on 
the collection expense and allows a 
more concentrated effort. 

10. Ask other shop owners or 
dealers what steps they use in col- 
lecting past-due accounts. You 
may find that one method works 
better than others for a given situ- 
ation. 

Some do’s and don’ts 

As a general rule, a creditor has 
the right to demand payment of a 
just debt and to threaten the 
proper legal action to collect that 
debt under the laws of each par- 
ticular state. But watch out. If you 
try collecting your debt in the 
wrong manner, you could be in for 
big trouble yourself. The one thing 
you must be careful to avoid is 
slander (or libel). Slander is any 
statement or action you might 
make that would unjustly injure 
the reputation of another—in this 
case, the debtor. If you say, “So- 
and-so is a deadbeat and doesn’t 
pay his bills,” you may find your- 
self in court fighting a slander 
suit.. 

Here, then, are some pointers on 
what to do and what not to do: 

¢ Do check with your attorney 
before undertaking legal action to 
collect under bad-check laws or 
other criminal statutes. 

© Do use a friendly approach 
that impresses on the debtor a de- 
sire to make arrangements for 
payment which are reasonable 
and which the debtor can carry 
out. Leave the debtor with a 
friendly and respectful feeling to- 
wards you. 

elf you are on the debtor’s 
premises and are asked to leave, 
do so or you may be guilty of tres- 
pass. 

e Don’t attempt to repossess the 
debtor’s car without seeking legal 
advice first. Your rights vary from 
state to state, and to take some- 
one’s car for a bad debt may lead to 
charges of theft. 

e Don’t use force in _ repos- 
sessions. To do so is a breach of the 
peace and may lead to assault and 
battery charges. 

e Don’t invade the debtor’s 
right to privacy by tricks or decep- 
tion, or expose him to public con- 
tempt or ridicule. ———_—_—+ 
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get letters all the time 
from people who are hav- 
; ing difficulty putting 
emselves across. The messages 
sddress a lot of the problems and 
jtuations I talk about in my col- 
ymps, and I think many people 
ding this particular article 
nay be able to identify with, and 
earn from, what some of these 


d to say: 
ple ha 
SS ——————— 


«Two of the saddest 
words: ‘I forgot.’ ”’ 

f See 

dear Joe: I have the world’s worst 
ae 


semory: I keep forgetting names 
- ° 

faces, and even appointments. 
mow it’s holding me back from 
i jing myself effectively, and I’m 
he caught in an embarrassing 
juation. | could use some help. 


can help yourself right now. 
fos people have trouble remem- 
vrin€ things. That's because our 
sinds ae filled with so much each 

it gets pretty hard to keep 
Ey. Managing your memory, as I 
all it, actually not very hard to 
», if you keep working at it. But 
yor kin’ hard at it is important, be- 

e two of the saddest words a 
oreon can say is, “I forgot.” First of 
) ou really don’t have to trust 
bur memory every time. Why not 
rite important things down— 


“Dear Joe” 


dates, appointments, anniversa- 
ries, events? I do. If I had to trust to 
memory all the time, then God help 
me, too. Consider your mind a 
memory bank, then make deposits 
and withdrawals as necessary. 
Whenever you want to remember 
something important, get that 
mental picture of making a deposit, 
ready for withdrawal as needed. 
And, then, don’t bank trivia. The 
more you clutter your mind with a 
variety of unimportant things, the 
harder it is to dredge up the im- 


portant things. Don’t make your 
mind a cluttered attic. And, here’s 
an important tip: Use word associ- 
ation. If you meet a Mr. Brown and 
you know you must remember his 
name, connect a little rhyming 
word to it, like “Mr. Brown has a 
frown,” or “Mr. White is all right.” 
You get the idea, and believe me it 
works. And, whenever you're in- 
troduced to somebody, repeat his 
name aloud three times in order to 
fix it in your memory. Do the same 
with dates. And don’t tie a string 
around your finger. It doesn’t 
work; it only cuts off the circula- 
tion. 


Dear Joe: I want to make a good 
impression and dress well, but I’m 
not sure what goes together. Also, 
I’m just starting out and don’t as 
yet have that much to spend. Any 
suggestions as to what to wear? 
(Go easy on my budget!) 

Rather than going easy on your 


Joe Girard 


budget, I'll tell you how to spend 
your clothes dollars wisely. First of 
all, buy the best clothing you can 
afford. Don’t skimp. Quality tells, 
and quality clothing will look bet- 
ter on you and wear longer. Make 
sure what you buy fits well. Sec- 
ond, build a complete wardrobe 
that’s suitable to your job. Be selec- 
tive. Often, items can do double 


duty. Several pairs of good slacks 


‘*Never interrupt. It 
breeds irritation.”’ 


and two good sport jackets can be a 
good mix-and-match outfit for you. 
And match your shoes to your 
wardrobe. 


Choose accessories that comple- 
ment. Loud neckties are a distrac- 
tion. So are chains. Save that kind 
of wardrobe for your leisure hours. 
And, a shirt with stripes along 
with a plaid jacket will simply 
make someone dizzy. 

What's under the clothes is im- 
portant, too. Use a subtle cologne, 
keep your nails cleaned and trim, 
and keep yourself physically fit. 

You will not be ahead buying in- 
expensive clothing, even if you’ve 
thought that’s all you can afford. A 
few good items, rather than a 
number of inexpensive ones, will 
serve you in good stead far longer. 

(Continued on page 54) 


a columns are prepared by Joe Girard, named the world’s greatest salesman 12 times by the Guinness Book of World Records, and syndicated through Allied 
hes International. If YOU have a question, if you need advice on selling yourself, write to Joe, P.O. Box 358, East Detroit, MI, 48021. 
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e Don’t say anything but the 
truth about the debtor, and then 
only if it’s for a justifiable end. 

e Don’t use threats other than 
that of potential legal action. To 
threaten the debtor in any other 
way may be deemed technical ex- 
tortion or blackmail. 

© Don’t use the “hothead” ap- 
proach to bill collecting. This usu- 
ally leads to arguments, which 
only aggravate the problem of col- 
lecting the past-due account. Be 
friendly but firm. 


Controlling credit 


Extending credit or making 
credit available to draw trade has 
become a necessity of business life. 
And even though there are many 
shops that post “Absolutely No 
Credit” signs, many people expect 
or demand it as a precondition to 
doing business. How, then, can 
you protect yourself against past- 
due accounts, yet remain competi- 
tive for credit business? The an- 
swer is to institute a well-planned 
and consistent credit policy. 

There are two types of credit, 
with different reasons for each and 
diffefent ways of handling each. 
The first and most common type of 
credit that repair shops use is 
“open account” credit. This is ex- 
tended to customers who can pay 
cash but prefer the convenience of 
paying once a month for monthly 
bills. With this type of credit, no 
carrying or finance charge is in- 
volved. (Note that the point of 
open account credit is not to give 
30 days to pay, but to permit pay- 
ing for all monthly purchases on a 
specified date each month.) 


The other type of credit is the 
“installment plan.” This is the 
same as the “low, easy monthly 
payments” department stores 
offer. This allows the customer to 
charge repairs when he can’t af- 
ford to pay for them all at once 
(such as in the case of an engine 
overhaul, a new trans, etc.). The 
balance is usually broken up into a 
number of monthly payments, and 
a finance charge is added on. 

There are a couple of important 
considerations to keep in mind 
about extending credit. The first 
is, open accounts should only be 
extended as a convenience to those 
customers who are good credit 
risks. The thing to avoid is allow- 
ing open accounts to become in- 
stallment accounts. Permitting 


30-60-90-day “same as cash” pay- 
ments is the same as loaning 
money without interest. If the cus- 
tomer has to carry the account be- 
yond the normal 30-day billing 
period, a finance charge should be 
charged. Make this clear to the 
customer before the situation de- 
velops, to avoid misunderstand- 
ings. 


The age of accountability 


The most important step in the 
continual evaluation of your credit 
and collection practices is to know 
the age of your accounts. Classify 
them according to age. Keep track, 
on a balance sheet, of which ac- 
counts are 30, 60 and 90 or more 
days past due. This will tell you at 
a glance: 

e What kind of credit business 
you have. If you find a large 
number of small dollar accounts, 
review your credit practices. Cus- 
tomers with small charges should 
be encouraged to pay cash. 

e Whether credit extension is 
being handled wisely. The extent 
of slow-pay and past-due accounts 
indicates whether or not your 
credit-granting procedures are too 
loose. 

e The number of past-due ac- 
counts still outstanding. Past-due 
accounts indicate your collection 
efforts are not adequate—or your 
credit standards are haphazard. 

e The record of collection activ- 
ity. Have a “remarks” column on 
the balance sheet to show when 
partial payments are made, the 
collection effort used, and the 
progress being made. 

If you maintain a credit break- 
out of about 80% current, 10% 30- 
days, 8% 60-days and 2% 90-days, 
your receivables are in good shape. 
You should review your balance 
sheet weekly and keep a running 
record of payments and collection 
efforts. This way, you’ll be able to 
spot a problem before it gets out of 
hand. 


Establish credit policies 


The best way to avoid past-due 
accounts and credit problems is to 
establish definite credit policies 
and to stick with them. If you 
don’t, employees will ignore credit 
procedures and certain customers 
will expect special consideration. 
And as soon as you start making 
exceptions, you’ve undermined 
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the worth of your entire credit 
program. 

To protect yourself, do the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Set a ceiling on the dollar 
amount of receivables you can af- 
ford to carry, based on available 
funds and other demands for that 
money—and stick to it! 

2. When receivables approach 
the limit, tighten credit and collec. 
tion procedures accordingly. Don’t 
exceed your limit. 

3. Review your credit limit and 
readjust it as needed. A 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


In this age of complicated and 
oft-changing legality, AE strongly 
recommends you consult your at- 
torney concerning your debt col. 
lection practices. The federal law 
is a bit tricky with respect to both 
credit sales and debt collection. 


Federal Law And Debt 
Collection 


Two federal laws control how 
debts may be collected. These laws 
are the Fair Debt Collection Prac. 
tices Act and the Bankruptcy Re. 
form Act. Whether a dealer col- 
lects his or her own accounts or 
turns them over to a professional 
debt collector, these laws regulate 
what can and cannot be done in the 
areas of repossession and collec- 
tion. 

The Fair Debt Collection Prac- 
tices Act specifically prohibits 
“debt collectors” from engaging in 
certain collection practices. 
Among the practices prohibited by 
the Act are: burdensome or incon- 
venient direct communications 
with a consumer without the con- 
sumer’s prior consent or court 
permission; unauthorized com- 
munications with third parties, 
including the debtor’s family and 
employer; the use or threat of vio- 
lence; the listing of the consumer’s 
name in an unapproved publica- 
tion for purposes of humiliation; 
excessive telephoning; and gen- 
eral harrassment. It is also a viola- 
tion of the Act to falsely represent 
that a person is an attorney or to 
threaten legal action that either is 
not legally possible or is not really 
intended to be used. 


Avoiding bad checks 


1 
; 
jhecks are a form of convenient 
oney—just fill in the blank for 
se desired amount. And that, un- 
unately, is what leads to a lot 
problems. Occasionally, a cus- 
mer Will write a check knowing 
1] well he doesn’t have enough 
joney in his account to cover the 
heck. Or, maybe he just made an 
enest mistake. Whatever the 
se, eventually he'll make good 
jg debt. But in the meantime, 
rrving his check means ad- 
‘ jonal aggravation and financial 
yrden for you. 


"Then there is the guy who writes 
sy a check with no intention 
hatsoever of honoring it. This is 
e sort of thing that can break a 
,siness if it happens often 

hough. So when a check comes 

ack marked “no account” or 
closed account,” you'd better con- 
ider prosecuting on grounds of 


raud. 
Here are some pointers on how 
jr can protect yourself against 


2 d checks: 


The Act currently exempts cred- 
their officers and employees, 
collect debts under their own 
po es. This means that dealers 
be exempt from the Act if they use 
jr own names during collection 
ctivities and do not imply that a 
sird party is involved in the pro- 
ass. The use of a business name 
entaining the words “credit” or 
sredit bureau” is prohibited un- 
the business is operated as a 
onsumer reporting agency. 
wever, although a dealer who 
pts to collect his or her own 
ecounts is not technically covered 
the Act, the Federal Trade 
mission has asserted that its 
ection-five jurisdiction over un- 
a or deceptive business prac- 
ices extends the Fair Debt Collec- 
ion practices Act to creditors who 
tterPt to collect their own ac- 
Ss. 
dunt FTC also seeks adoption of a 
rade Regulation Rule on Credit 
%actices that would require the 
on of several provisions and 


; usi 
- exclusion of others from con- 

er credit contracts. Final 
um noo 


Lia 


1. The most important thing to 
remember is, you are under no ob- 
ligation to accept anyone’s check. 
It is your option to ask for cash 
payment in full for services ren- 
dered. To protect yourself against 
possible charges of discrimination, 
you should post a sign clearly de- 
scribing your payment policy, 
such as “cash only” or “no checks 
accepted without prior approval 
by the management.” 

2. If you do accept checks, make 
sure the customer has some form 
of positive identification if you 
don’t know him or her. A current 
driver’s license with the address 
matching the one on the check is 
the best type of I.D. If the customer 
can’t produce satisfactory identifi- 
cation, don’t accept his check. 

3. Don’t accept a check if the 
name and address are not printed 
on it. If a phone number is not in- 
cluded, ask for it. 

4. Avoid accepting out-of-town 
checks. If it is an emergency situa- 
tion, ask the customer for his ac- 
count number and bank phone 


number. Don’t accept the check 
until you have called to verify that 
there are sufficient funds in his ac- 
count to cover his check. 

5. Watch out for low check num- 
bers. There is a higher incidence of 
returns for insufficient funds on 
new accounts (check numbers 001 
to 200) than for checks with higher 
numbers. 

6. Post a sign saying, “$10 ser- 
vice fee on all checks returned for 
insufficient funds.” This helps dis- 
courage the writing of “delayed 
payment” checks. 

7. If a check bounces, call the 
customer immediately. You’ve al- 
ready lost several days, so further 
delay only adds to the problem. 
Explain what happened and tell 
him you’re redepositing the check. 
If it bounces a second time, call the 
customer without delay and de- 
mand immediate payment. If you 
don’t receive payment within a 
few days, seek the appropriate 
legal action. 

8. (AE note: Consider a check- 
guarantee service.) 


Boost 


those 81’s 


Help performance and mileage of 1981 models — 
use KREX GRAPHITE Super Lubricant 


KREX GRAPHITE Super Lubricant concentrate has been 
available exclusively at new car dealers since 1947. 


reduces friction 

decreases wear 

withstands heat and pressure 
improves performance 

helps save fuel 


KREX, Inc., P.O. Box 836, Highland Park, Illinois 60035 


Tel. (312) 433-4450 
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promulgation may occur as early 
as next year. The rule would 
eliminate several legal remedies 
that are currently available to 
creditors who attempt debt collec- 
tion. 

Dealers should also be aware of 
bankruptcy laws and how they 
impact on repossession and collec- 
tion efforts. 

By virtue of recent revisions in 
those laws, an “automatic stay” 
operates as soon as a petition is 
filed by a debtor, and it acts as a 
court order to stop all harrass- 
ment, self-help repossession, court 
actions and all collection efforts of 
any kind by the creditor. 

Whenever a dealer receives 
notice of a bankruptcy filing by a 
customer, all collection efforts 
must stop. The dealer is encour- 
aged to refer the account in sucha 
case to a local attorney so that it 
may be included as a claim against 
the bankrupt’s estate. 


Federal Law and Credit Sales 

Whenever a dealer extends 
credit, the federal Truth-in- 
Lending Act must be followed. 
This Act requires that creditors in- 


form customers about all of the 
costs, terms and conditions of a 
credit sale. A dealer is not respon- 
sible for compliance with this law 
when a customer obtains credit di- 
rectly from “outside” financing 
sources and the dealer is not a 
party to the credit transaction and 
in no way extends credit. When, 
however, a dealer extends credit 
and is the person to whom a debt is 
initially payable, the provisions of 
the Truth-in-Lending Act must be 
observed. 

The Truth-in-Lending Act is a 
major section of the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act, adopted by 
Congress in 1968 (effective July 1, 
1969). The act does not set a max- 
imum or minimum charge for 
credit, but does require that dis- 
closures inform customers about 
the real costs of credit. 

The major disclosures required 
by the Truth-in-Lending Act to 
appear in credit contracts are the 
annual percentage rate, the 
amount financed, the finance 
charge and the total of and 
schedule of payments. All of the 
required terms must be disclosed 
clearly and conspicuously, with 


For your 
convention 
flight 
reservations 


YOUR TOLL-FREE 
“HOT LINE” NUMBER 


800-323-0639 


(In Ill. 312-569-3375) 


limited discounted seats available 


avoid fare increases 


call for details 


Arrangements have been made with 
United Airlines for a United Specialist to 
assist you with your flight reservations 
when you phone the above number. Call 
Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. for this special convention service. 
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the “annual percentage rate” and 
the “finance charge” disclosed 
more conspicuously than the other 
terms. 


Federal Trade Commission ~ 
rules governing advertising re. — 
quire that when an ad for vehicle © 
financing states the amount of any 
finance charge or the number of 
installments or periods of repay. — 
ment, the ad must then state all of | 
the following: 

(1) The downpayment, if any, 
and, 

(2) the terms of repayment, and, 1 

(3) the rate of the finance charge ‘ 
expressed as an annual percent- 7 
age rate. { 

In 1976, the Federal Trade 4 
Commission issued its Holder. 
In-Due-Course Rule. Since that | 
time, the rule and its language ; 
have been revised several times, } 
Currently, credit contracts must 7, 
provide notice of the preservation TY 
of a consumer’s claims and de. ] 
fenses against all subsequent { 
holders of the contract. The re. j 
quired language, as revised in ; 
1979, follows: 

This credit contract finances q I 

purchase. All legal rights which 

the buyer has against the seller /§ 
arising out of this transaction, MY 

including all claims and de. 3 

fenses, are alsovalidagainstany | 

holder of this contract. The right ¥ 
to recover money from the holder } 

under this provision is limited to Q 

the amount paid by the buyer 4 

under this contract. 5 

A claim is a legally valid reason 

for suing the seller. A defense is q : 

legally valid reason for not pay- — 
ing the seller. A holderisanyone 
trying to collect for the purchase. 

Regarding the law’s enforce- 
ment provisions, civil penalties 
may be collected by consumersand — 
criminal penalties may be sought 
by any United States attorney § 
general. T 

State law may also affect a d 
dealer’s disclosure respon- d 
sibilities. If a state has adopted the 
Uniform Consumer Credit Code 
(UCCC), its protections may be 
broader in scope than the federal 
Truth-In-Lending law and proba- 
bly will displace other state con- 
sumer credit laws. The following 
states have adopted the UCCC: 
Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, Idaho, ~ 
Indiana, Maine, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Utah and Wyoming. 
-E r 

‘i 


— 


ie 


/ 


have long wondered if the 
Department of Transporta- 
tion hasn’t been paying too 
much attention to trucks and not 
nough to truck drivers in recent 
years when it comes to truck 
safety. The recent published list of 
proposed National Highway Traf- 
fic Safety Administration rules 
‘and regulations seems more like a 
‘major novel. The bureaucrats are 
Jooking at ways to slow the truck 
down, make it more obvious on the 
road at night, alert the driver to 
low tire inflation, stop it quicker 
than 4 car, keep it from jackknif- 
ing, and much more. But what 
about the driver? 

The same day I received the 
pOT listing, I also received sev- 
eral Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety truck accident investiga- 
tive reports. In one case, a 19- 

ear-old truck driver, driving with 
jittle sleep, dozed off behind the 
wheel. It resulted in an accident 

at killed three, injured another 
and racked up $90,000 in property 
damage. The driver’s log book 
showed he had skipped a rest 
neriod and had put in 31 straight 
hours of driving. 

An inexperienced driver was 

ed in another report. He 

anicked when his truck brakes 
jled on a curve. It resulted in an 
cident with one dead, one in- 
red and $35,500 in damage. 
In another accident, excessive 
speed was noted—on wet roads. 
There: the scorecard read one 
dead, 42 injured and $25,000 in 
damage after the truck hit a bus. 
pe And in still another report, the 
driver was allegedly speeding and 
: nattentive.” He cannot defend 
“sell. He and three others were 
hilled in the accident, and nine 
ethers were maimed. The truck 
Bas totalled and property damage 


exceeded $80,000. An autopsy 


a -¢ column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by Patrick R. Close, director 
é 4 addressed to: Pat Close, director ATD, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
é 


Pat Close 


showed drugs in the driver’s blood. 

Good drivers are in existence, 
but there has lately been an 
alarming increase in the number 
of truck-related accidents, and 
that spells trouble for the truck 
industry. Alcohol, drugs, speed 
and fatigue are taking a greater 
toll on the nation’s truck drivers 
and the people they hit. The totals 
are getting to be very disturbing. 

Not only are truck drivers not 
taking care of themselves, but 
their trucks are being neglected. 
Many repairs are not being made, 
as truck drivers make excuses of 
“not enough time effect” or “exces- 
sive cost.” Truck drivers are allow- 
ing their rigs to become dangerous 
weapons by ignoring brakes, tires 
and other vital components. 

The BMCS reports roadside in- 
spections now take over 40 percent 
of the trucks out of service. That 
means almost one out of every two 
trucks on the road is in serious 
need of repairs. A truck that isn’t 
maintained by the truck driver 
means trouble! 

How does this translate to the 
truck dealer? I believe we have a 
responsibility to the truck cus- 
tomer and truck driver that ex- 
ceeds product loyalty and what we 
do in the normal course of doing 
business. Many truck dealers are 
involved in traffic safety in their 
immediate communities through 
participation in safety councils, 
local trucking associations and 
other programs. 


Some truck dealers run “spe- 
cials” designed to diagnose a cus- 
tomer’s truck and cite problem 
areas. Still other truck dealers 
offer driver-training updates to 
provide additional education on 
truck handling. 

If a truck dealer will work with 
his truck customer and driver, he 
may find that that help can mean 
the difference as to whether or not 
the customer’s business stays in 
operation. Too many truck acci- 
dents can mean the end of a busi- 
ness operation and this equates to 
fewer truck sales for dealers. Also, 
big statistics in the highway acci- 
dent category for trucks tend to 
flag local, state and federal gov- 
ernment authorities to “investi- 
gate” trucks. That initiative often 
comes out in the form of newer, 
more expensive rules and regu- 
lations that effectively hamper 
new truck sales. 

I don’t believe the driver’s role 
in truck accidents has been looked 
at closely enough. It’s up to truck 
dealers to take this issue to their 
local and state governments while 
educating the truck customer and 
driver on how to avoid accidents. 

We can build the safest truck in 
the world and it probably will cost 
us $100,000 or more. But what 
good is that marvelous piece of 
machinery if we don’t focus in on 
the human element? The truck 
driver still controls the vehicle. If 
we don’t address his needs, his 
shortcomings, his faults, then we 
only make the truck industry 
more complicated for ourselves. 

It’s up to us to see that truck 
drivers are made more responsible 
for the tractor trailers that roar 
down the nation’s highways. Our 
efforts will benefit truck dealers, 
truck customers and the country. 
It’s up to us to try and correct the 
problem. 3 


of NADA’s American Truck Dealers Division. All inquiries should 
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AUCTION 


Buyer (You) Beware 


t he used car wholesale mar- 

ket through November con- 
tinued at a highly accelerated pace 
for this time of the year. Demand is 
far outstripping supply. As this 
shortage of cars increases, the auto 
auctions are seeing more marginal cars in the supply 
line. According to the International Association of 
Auto Theft Investigators, the rebuilding of automo- 
biles has now become a four-billion-dollar business. 
Who says they don’t manufacture used cars? The crit- 
ical step in buying at the auction or any other place is 
the inspection of the vehicles. It behooves the buyer to 
be extremely cautious with his examination of all the 
cars he intends to buy, especially during this period of 
used car shortages. 


George Basel 


x**«e* 

During the Eastern Auto Auction Association’s 
spring meeting, held last May, the members decided 
not to hold their 1981 winter meeting. However, at 
the national meeting held in October, they changed 
their collective minds and decided to join the Western 
Auto Auction and the National Board of Directors 
Meeting to be held February 19-21 in Scottsdale, Az. 
This will be the first “mini” National AAA Conven- 
tion. 

x*** 

The Midwest Auto Auction Association has 
switched its winter meeting from Hilton Head, S.C. to 
Orlando, Fla. with no change in dates (March 5-8). 

x** 

Each year for the past several years, Ed Freeze of 
Tow Bar Company, a subsidiary of the Moline Corpo- 
ration, has gratuitously donated one of his tow bars to 
the National Auto Auction Association Convention. 
In turn, the Association auctions it off to help re- 
plenish their coffers. Bernie Hart, Executive Secre- 
tary, auctioned the tow bar off after the AMC 
luncheon. Jimmy Franks of Arena Auto Auction was 
the high bidder. He got the $150 tow bar for $1,500, 
but the Association was that much richer. 

wwe xX 

After the Nashville Auto Auction moved into its 
fine new auction facilities, they converted the old 
building to a reconditioning plant. Monday, October 
20, 1980, the old site caught fire, completely destroy- 


ing the building and seven cars inside. Tom Beasley, 
owner of Nashville Auto Auction, plans to rebuild, 
and in the interim, will use his other facilities and 
anticipates no severe loss of reconditioning capabil- 
ity. 


xk 


The day The Colorado Auto Auction changed own- 
ers, they were blessed with outstanding Rocky Moun- 
tain weather, clear and warm. This helped induce the 
car dealers to consign 1,035 cars for the celebration. 
Charlie Wheeler, known as “Wheeler the Dealer”, 
won the main prize, a 1948 4-door Plymouth. Charlie 
has been attending the Colorado Auto Auction since 
the day it opened its doors. 


xe 


Auto Auctions Continue to Update Their Facilities 


Kenly Auto Auction, Kenly, N.C. held its grand 
opening November 3, to celebrate not only the open- 
ing of its all-new facilities, but its anniversary as 
well. 

Kenly now boasts 3 lanes, a four-stall wash bay,a 
new dealer lounge, and an enlarged restaurant. A 
grand prize of $1,000 was given away. 

x*** 

In late October, the people at the Dallas Auto Auc- 
tion, Grand Prairie, Tx., started on a four-month ren- 
ovation of their facilities. Gary Smith, general man- 
ager, says they are adding a third lane, relocating all 
offices for better service and dealer convenience and 
comfort, and they are completely redoing and enlarg- 
ing the restaurant in order to accommodate 60 peo- 
ple. Since Gary took over, the Dallas Auction has 
grown to well over 600 cars’ consignment each week. 

xx 
IF YOU ARE ALREADY ATTENDING AN 
AUCTION, YOU ARE ON TOP OF THE 
MARKET. IF NOT... 
xk 

Larry Tribble, of Southern Auto Auction, Ware- 
house Point, Ct., just reported that after three years 
of negotiations, the auction has been able to purchase 
27 acres of land adjoining the present facilities. Three 
of those acres are already paved and lighted and 
ready for immediate use. f 


sess 
Auction Block 1s prepared exclusively for automotive executive by George Basel of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or questions 
pertaining to these columns should be mailed to: George Basel, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark, Dr., McLean, VA 22102 
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uCct1o 
ciNscified 


THE MARKETPLACE PATRONIZED 


BY MORE FRANCHISED DEALERS 
Col"Red” Oak SALE EVERY THURSDAY 


\ 
\ 


10:00 A.M. 


Airport Service 


ba V . 
I*.., Atlanta Auto Auction 


4900 Buffington Rd., Red Oak, Ga. 30272 + (404) 762-9211 


MANHEIM 
AUCTIONS 


FAST LAN 


oa for the “fast lane” to maximum profitability? You'll 
Looking jong with many of America’s smartest dealers—at 
find 't~ rest Manheim Auction. “a 
ou neeim gives buyers the industry's finest selection 
P mann its most comprehensive support services, and 
of onost proven skills—all to help you get ahead and 
its 
stay anfeim gives sellers unrivaled expertise and profes- 
EIM AUCTIONS, P.O. BOX 4667, LANCASTER, PA 17604 
want Phone (717) 569-4561 


LEADING THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1945 


ETO 


me ( N¢ x 


PROFITS. 


sionalism in keeping inventories regulated and getting rid of 
slow movers—so you save time and money. 

For all dealers, Manheim provides speedy, efficient auc- 
tion service ... along with fair and equal treatment. It's 
—— perfected through 35 years of serving dealers 
ike you, 


Don't be a slow poke when profits are at stake. Get up to 
passing speed at one of America's 12 Manheim Auctions! 


1 MANHEIM AUTO AUCTION, Manheim, Pa. 17545 
Sale Friday Phone 717/665-3571 
2 NATIONAL AUTO DEALERS EXCHANGE, Bordentown, N.J. 08505 
Sale Wednesday Phone Bordentown 609/298-3400 — 
Camden 609/662-6700 — ywecope 215/923-1090 
3 FREDERICKSBURG AUTO AUCTION, Fredericksburg, Va. 22401 
Sale Thursday Phone 703/898-4900 
4 KANSAS CITY AUTO AUCTION, Kansas City, Mo. 64127 
Sale Lagoa Phone 816/241-2614 
5 LAKELAND AUTO AUCTION, Lakeland, Fla. 33802 
Sale Wednesday Phone 813/984-1551 
6 ATLANTA AUTO AUCTION, Red Oak, Ga. 30272 
Sale Thursday Phone 404/762-9211 
7 HIGH POINT AUTO AUCTION, High Point, N.C. 27261 
Sale Tuesday Phone 919/886-7091 
8 BUTLER AUTO AUCTION, Gibsonia, Pa. 15044 
Sale Wednesday Phone 412/443-7211 
Pittsburgh 412/961-0305 
9 METRO MILWAUKEE AUTO AUCTION, Caledonia, Wis. 53108 
Sale Wednesday Phone Caledonia 414/835-4436 
Chicago 312/236-2623 
10 FLORIDA AUTO AUCTION OF ORLANDO, Ocoee, Fla. 32761 
Sale Tuesday Phone 305/656-6200 
11 FRESNO AUTO DEALERS AUCTION, Fresno, Calif. 93706 
Sale Thursday Phone 209/268-8051 
12 CALIFORNIA AUTO DEALERS EXCHANGE, Anaheim, Calif. 92803 
Sale Wednesday Phone 714/996-2400 


Connecticut 


SOUTHERN 


AUTO AUCTION 


RT 5, WAREHOUSE PT. CT 
There’s an Auction Every 
Wednesday at Southern 
Larry Tribble & Bob August 

203-623-2617 


Michigan 
APTCO AUTO AUCTION 


20911 Gladwin, Taylor, Mich 48180 
Licensed car Dealers 


SALE EVERY TUESDAY | 


N 
O 12 NOON | 


R Factory Front Line Units. 
si Lease and Rental Units. For 
Information, Hotel reser- 

H vations, numbers 


| 
CALL AREA 313 285-7300 Ss 


YOUR STRONGEST COMPETITOR ATTENDS! 


FLINT AUTO AUCTION, INC. 


WEDNESDAY 10:57 A.M. 


4 LANES 


3711 WESTERN RD. FLINT, MICHIGAN 48506 
PHONE (313) 736-2700 


GRAND RAPIDS AUTO AUC. | 
TION, INC. Lease and fleet wel- 
come. Member NAAA and Auto 
Auction Insurance. 2380 Port Shel- 
don Rd., Jenison, MI 49428 (616) 
669-1050. Tuesday 12 Noon. 


Texas 


| on 
AMARILLO AUTO AUCTION. | 

| Lease & fleet specialists for 33 
years. Write or call Dale or Friday. 
3208 E. 10th Ave., Amarillo, TX 
79104. Tel. (806) 372-2206 


DEALERS: 


Let the auction owners know you 
saw their ad in your Automotive 
Executive Magazine—AE 
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IF YOU CAN AFFORD 
TO PASS UP A SALE— 
- DON’T READ ANY FURTHER 


“AN EXPERIENCE WITH 
JOE GIRARD” 


Six (6) cassette tapes which Capture the 
World's Greatest Salesman at his very 
best. 

Joe candidly relays the techniques that 
made him successful and how these same 
ideas & motives can help you sell better. 


If you are serious about the selling profes- 
sion, this dynamic presentation is a must 
for you. 

You can gain experience from the World's 
Greatest Salesman for only $75.00, which 
includes postage and handling. 

Send check or money order to: 


GIRARD PRODUCTIONS 
BOX 358 


EAST DETROIT, MICH. 48021 


Be a Winner 


at the lowest risk with 
hole-in-one 
Insurance 


Promote your tournament 6 
JWVING Away a new 

or A CASN prize and get lots 
f publicity and particir 

with no ¢ >xceot the low 
NSUFTONCE Oremiun 

Sports Achievements 

Association offers hole. 
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look areat 
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Dennis Chase nov 
Qry REA 3507 4 
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Sports Achievements 
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(Continued from page 47) 

And, don’t hesitate to seek the ad- 
vice of a good salesman in a men’s 
furnishing store. 

Dear Joe: Here’s a problem I’1] bet 
you’ve never had laid on you. The 
other day, I heard two of the other 
guys talking. It was a shock to re- 
alize the subject was me. In a nut- 
shell, they said, “Did you hear old 
flap jaw? He was so busy talking, 
he never paid any attention to 
what was being said.” It hit me 
right there that maybe I have 
spent a lot of time running off at 
the mouth. But is being a fast- 
talking salesman that detrimen- 
tal? 

Being a bad listener is very detri- 
mental. Are you listening? God 
gave every one of us two ears and 
one mouth, and there’s a good rea- 


_ son for this. If you spend more time | 


listening than you do talking, 
you'll learn a great deal from 


| others and even more about your- 
_ self. But learning to listen takes 


concentration and practice. It’s a 
fine art. Winston Churchill once 
said, “Speech is silver while silence 
is golden.” Silence on your part al- 
lows you to not only hear clearly 
what the other is saying, but it lets 
you listen between the lines as well. 
I know this may sound odd, but if 
you want to be heard, keep quiet. 


_ It’s one of the best ways I know of 
_ for selling yourself successfully. 


How can you learn to be a good 
listener (and stop having people 
call you flap jaw?) First, keep your 
mouth shut so that your ears will 
stay open. Listen with all your 
senses: the ears so that they'll stay 
wide awake, the eyes so that others 


_ can tell you’re hanging on to every 


word, and your body. Lean for- 
ward to be more attentive, present 
an alert appearance. Second, never 
interrupt. That breaks the other 
person’s train of thought. It breeds 
irritation. Third, concentrate. 
When you’re making an effort to 


_ listen carefully, don’t glance at 


your watch, or yawn or get 
sidetracked by a view out the win- 
dow. 

Finally, remember the other per- 
son isn’t interested in what you 
have to say until he’s had his say. 
Write this ona file card and tack it 
up where you can see it every day: 
“It’s better to say nothing at all 


_ than it is to say a mouthful.” Fol- 


low that rule and you'll be “all 
ears” in no time at all. £& 
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“The new 40-channel citizens’ 
| pand two-way mobile trans- 
} ceiver introduced by RCA can be 
‘| installed in a concealed location to 

eter theft and conserve space. In 
Model 14T280, all controls, along 
with LED digital readout, are lo- 
cated on the microphone, which 
can be disconnected and removed 
or hidden when not in use. The 
_ main chassis can be installed in a 
| concealed location, such as 
firewall, side panel or under the 
seat, since it contains no switches 
or other controls that require ac- 
ess. A built-in speaker relay per- 

its use of existing radio speakers 
with the RCA CB, or separate 


jc 


ow owners of cars, trucks, vans, 
RVS and boats can recharge their 

_volt batteries through the ciga- 
tte lighter. By not having to lift 
e hood, the user avoids the po- 
ntial danger associated with 
arging batteries directly, such 
s explosion due to sparking or ac- 
} ¢jdental short circuiting of the 
} pattery. The “MINI-CHARGER” 
‘pegins to charge the battery at a 
“gafe level to assure quick starts on 


lyre 


speaker (not supplied) may be 
used through external speaker 
jack. Its “standby” feature lets the 
operator listen to AM, FM or tape 
until CB signals are received or 
transmitted. This versatile CB 
radio is designed with “channel 
memory” that gives you the last 
channel used when you turn it on; 
electronic channel selector for 
convenience in changing channels 
up or down; channel 9 switch to 
select that emergency channel fast 
for receiving or transmitting; and 
channel lock switch that prevents 
accidental channel change. Man- 
ufacturer: RCA D&SP, Deptford, 
NJ 08096. 


cold mornings, after long periods 
without use, or when the battery 
has run down due to excessive use 
of lights/accessories. A possible 
item for your parts counter, it is 
small enough to fit into a glove 
compartment and is Underwriter 
Laboratories and Canadian Safety 
Association listed. Manufacturer: 
Dynamic Instrument Corp. 933 
Motor Parkway, Hauppauge, NY 
11787. 


New Gold Eagle Auto Diesel 
Fuel Treatment maximizes fuel 
economy and _ prevents. cold 
weather problems. It absorbs 
moisture, keeps injectors clean, 
improves combustion and cold 
starting, and prevents rust and 
corrosion. Proven formula pack- 
aged in 12-ounce funnel resealable 
bottle treats 20 gallons of diesel 
fuel. Manufacturer: Gold Eagle 
Co., 1872 N. Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60614. 


Facet Enterprises’ Heavy-Duty 
Truck Group has just announced 


the development of a new 
electro-magnetic fan clutch. 
The new integral fan clutch is de- 
signed to be a direct replacement 
for fan clutches, or original fan 
hubs, on many Caterpillar, Cum- 
mins and Detroit Diesel engines. 
The electro-magnetic construction 
eliminates all! problems associated 


Information and photographs of products listed in Showcase have been provided via manufacturer's press releases. A product's appearance in this column 


* ‘ a ae : ; ; ! : 
° in no way implies endorsement by either NADA, the National Automobile Dealers Service Corp., or automotive executive magazine. 
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(Continued on page 55) 
with air and fluid lines. Facet’s 
clutch also has only four major 
parts. This simple design makes 
maintenance easy, saving time 
and money. All of the standard 
electro-magnetic advantages are 
delivered by the new clutch, in- 
cluding increased fuel efficiency 
and horsepower, reduced fan and 
overall vehicle noise, and reduced 
engine wear. Manufacturer: Facet 
Enterprises, Inc., Elmira, N.Y. 


The newest in a wall pack lighting | 


design combining outstanding ap- 


pearance and lighting perform- 


ance in a neat, clean, vandal.resis- 
tant package. The one-piece poly- 
carbonate door features an 
injection-molded lens, making the 
Greenbrier virtually vandal proof. 
This totally new lens design al- 
lows for the maximum utilization 


of low wattage, energy efficient | 


H.1I.D. lamps. Manufacturer: 
Lighting Systems, Inc. P.O. Box 
42419, 4201 Malsbary Rd., Cin- 
cinnati, OH 45242. 


Pennzoil Products Co. has intro- 
duced new Gas-Saving Pennzoil 
multi-weight motor oils in the 
most popular S.A.E. grades, 
10W-30 and 10W-40. According to 
Frank Turner, Vice President, 
Sales, “Pennzoil has reformulated 
its regular multi-weight line, add- 
ing special friction reducers, 
which are proved effective in in- 
creasing gas mileage.” “Blended 
with select, high-quality lube 
stocks and special Pennzoil addit- 
ive Z-7, our new Pennzoil Gas- 
Saving Multi-Vis Motor Oil 
provides long-lasting engine pro- 
tection, with no extra oil additive 
needed.” Manufacturer: Pennzoil 
Company, 1630 W. Olympic Blvd., 


Go-Jo Industries, Inc. introduces 
two new lotion hand cleaners. 
Clout™ and Remove!™, are de- 
signed for different functional ap- 


peal and specific hand cleaning 
problems. Clout is the original 


Go-Jo formula in a lotion form. It 
comes in a unique 17-ounce dis- 


pensing container in addition to a 


one-gallon dispensing unit. Clout 
emulsifies and cleans grease, oil 


Waling Industries has announced 
the availability of a chrome plated 


version of its popular Spare Tire 


Lock. The new chrome-plated 
model comes packaged in a color- 
ful skin card (for pegboard dis- 
play). Its rugged, all-metal con- 
struction insures long life and 


Newly developed for Mini-Trucks =F 
is UPEC’s 
CARGO CARRIERS. Two mod- 


MINI-TOPPER 


els are offered. Standard sizes are 


8 ft. 6 in. for short beds and 9 ft. 6 
in. for long bed trucks. Optional 


Los Angeles, CA 90015. bumper-to-bumper rack is 15 ft. 
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and grime while it conditions the 


hands. Remove! is a _ multi- 
functional hand cleaner with 
deep-scrubbing fine Italian 


pumice. It removes deeply embed- 
ded dirt such as dried putty, body 
filler, adhesives, paint, tar, 
grease, and oil. The new heavy 
duty lotion contains lanolin and 
other skin conditioners. Manufac- 
turer: Go-Jo Industries, Inc., P.O. 
Box 991, Akron, OH 44309. 


maximum protection against 
thievery. In addition to their 
Spare Tire Locks, Waling offers a 
full line of security locks for vari- 
ous applications. Manufacturer: 
Waling Industries, 23485 Indus- 
trial Park Drive, Farmington 
Hills, MI 48024. 


long. Each of the welded one-piece 
trusses are hot-dip galvanized 
after fabrication to provide the ul- 
timate in abrasive resistance and 
rust proofing. Rear bar is remova- 
ble and installation takes min- 
utes. Manufacturer: UPEC, 1230 
Racine St., Racine, WI 53403. 


Should you give 
your business insurance 
to a friend? 


Only as long as the friend continues to merit your 
2 best business. We say that because, for more than 75 
years, we've enjoyed a professional relationship with your industry 
and your association. You see us at your meetings. We eat together, 
talk together. Sometimes, far into the night. Sure, we enjoy the 
fellowship. But we're there for a more important reason. It gives 
us a much better, first-hand knowledge of how good a job we're 
doing, and how we can improve our service. That's something we 
can't get from a survey. 

The opportunity to work closely with your association led to 
the development of our exclusive PMS (Protection Management 
Service) that includes prevention as well as protection. Our ongoing 
discussions also helped us formulate Strategies for helping you 
combat the rising costs of business insurance. We've recently 
completed a new booklet 
on the subject. Ask for 
your free copy. 


Free 
Cost-cutting 


Strategies P.O. Box 435 


Minneapolis, Mn. 55440 


“Taking the worry out 
of being in business”’ 


BEST’s Rating: A+ Excellent 


“Darn smart!” 


€€ The Associates are more than a dependable financial 
resource...they’re the key to our success.99 


Chuck Jorgensen _ 
Peterbilt of Wisconsin, Inc. 
Waukesha, WI 


“What | like about The Associates is that they know 
my business as well as | do. The branch manager is 
part of my team and | consult with him like | would 
my lawyer or accountant. And, when it comes to 
making deals, The Associates don’t waste time. 
Quite often, we get the credit application 
approved the same day. In addition, they treat 
our customers—even those with problems 
—the way we would. The Associates: They 
go that extra mile to give us the kind of ser- 
vice that keeps customers coming back.” 


The Associates ; 
Truck/Trailer Financing & Leasing 
55 East Monroe Street 

Chicago, IL 60603 

Call toll-free 800-621-5226 0 
In Illinois, call collect (312) 781-580 os 

40 offices to serve the transporta 
industry 


Associates Corporation of North America, 
® aGulf + Western Company. 


The Associates: People Worth Knowing "y 


“ww 


THE 


ASSOCIATES 


